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LIKINGS OF THE UNLIKE. 


Amoncast the perversities of fortune bewailed by Thom- 
son, is her ‘ joining the gentle to the rude.’ It must bea 
misfortune for the gentle to enter upon such an alliance, 
if the qualities of the opposite party are so extremely 
rough as to be a constant offence to good taste and 
good feeling. But I am prepared to contend that, within 
a certain limit, associations of this kind are advan- 
tageous, and that, when our inclinations are free, we 
instinctively seek them as more agreeable than any of 
an opposite kind. The remark extends to other qua- 
lities than those of gentleness and rudeness; in fact to 
personal associations of every kind. It appears to be a 
law of our nature, that we should find a solace and satis- 
faction in connexion with qualities which we ourselves 
do not possess; and that whatever we are ourselves 
largely endowed with, that do we shrink from in others. 
View the operation of this principle even in our ear- 
liest days. Those pairings for which children are re- 
markable, both within the domestic circle and in the 
more miscellaneous assemblages at school, do not, as a 
rule, take place between individuals alike gentle, alike 
dull, alike energetic, alike brilliant. No: the clever boy 
finds a mysterious pleasure in the society of some un- 
fortunate dunce, in whom the multitude can see no 
attractions of any kind. The active, irrepressible spirit 
of the class—he who is always fighting, or playing 
tricks, and with whom the master has ten times more 
trouble than with any other boy under his care—this 
precious youth never assorts with any similar Boanerges 
or Ajax: he is found to be devoted to some tame, quiet 
boy, remarkable for his total inability to fight, and who, 
on the other hand, indifferent to companions of his own 
stamp, clings to the wild fellow as to something which 
vastly helps and comforts him. Even where a boy may 
display somewhat dangerous qualities, it not unfre- 
quently happens that one the very reverse—a jacketed 
Sir Charles Grandison—finds a strange fascination in 
his society, and likes him, with all his faults, better than 
he does any contemporary of merely passable character. 
Some fair readers of this paper have probably received 
their education at a boarding-school. I put it to all: 
such to recall the prettiest, brightest, most accomplished 
of their companions—she who was the star of the 
school, the pride of the mistress, the glory of the danc- 
ing-master, and the extolled of every other teacher 
whose province was the outward and ornamental. Now, 
there is such a thing as jealousy ; but I do not think it 
will wholly account for what is found in the history of 
this school- paragon, that she hardly ever forms an 
attachment amongst the other young ladies of a showy 
character, but almost invariably selects for her friend 
and confidante one who, with perhaps a fair endow- 


possessed of solid, and not of showy qualities; in short, 
the perfect antithesis of herself. It is curious, in such 
a case, to see the one lively, clever, restless, perhaps 
irritable, while the other is so much the reverse. Often 
it hardly appears a friendship at all—the one chaf- 
ing, as it were, against the dulness of the other; this 
other, again, to all appearance suffering much from the 
impatience of her companion. And yet they never 
separate; so that we cannot doubt that it is a real 
friendship, the very fitness of which rests in that oppo- 
sition of qualities which might be supposed to be its 
bane. 

The indifference or repugnance so often shown by 
one pretty woman towards another, is usually accounted 
for on the ground of rivalry. But we so often see 
similar results where rivalry is not presumable, that I 
believe it may be owing to some deeper'spring of feeling 
in our nature, of which the sentiment of rivalry is only 
one of the outward appearances. It will be found that 
two pretty women will be more apt to like each other, 
if they are of different styles of beauty: the one fair, 
perhaps; the other dark. This shows that it is not 
competition for admiration which wholly animates 
them. So, also, they will form a friendship if they be 
different in manners, temper, and deportment. In some 
rare instances, there may be a mutual regard where 
there is both a community of beauty, and of temper, 
and deportment ; but always, in such cases, some strik- 
ing discrepance will be detected in another quarter. 
Only one will be lively and talkative, the other being 
gentle and grave, demure or languishing, as the case 
may be. The friendship will then be founded not on 
the general parity, but the one disparity. The rule will 
still hold good. 

Let us suppose two such friends exposed to the election 
of the other sex. Fully sure may we be that the man 
who loses his heart to the one, will see no charm in the 
other. Your grave or reserved, silent or sensible, stupid 
or timid wooer, invariably takes to the bright animated 
beauty, who will talk for herself and for him; the gay, * 
good-humoured, ‘rattling suitor, prefers her who will 
reward his sallies with a passive smile, and love the 
sound of his voice rather than her own. Happy for us 
that it is so! If the grave, silent man were to prefer a 
woman of like characteristics, what a stupid pair, what 
a sombre household would be theirs! If he of the 


one gay and witty as himself, which of them would be 
disposed for the sober forethought, the quiet daily 
duties, indispensable to the domestic comfort of married 
life ? 

In this latter relation, it is only difficult to determine 
whether in mental or personal characteristics husbands 
and wives are most often found to differ. What man of 


ment of good sense, is notably quiet and unpretending, 


deep learning and science, for instance, ever takes te 
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social, volatile temperament could only find charms in } 
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eyes of little men! On the contrary, take one of these 
latter, the most meagre, insignificant, unhappy-looking 
as to all outward bearing, and then turn to the portly, 
ly, smiling dame to whom he has united himself! 
k at another, to whom nature has tried to make 
amends for want of height by such a liberal share of 
breadth and rotundity, as gives him much the tout 
ensemble of a squat decanter ora beer barrel. If you 
hear such a man talk of his wife, be prepared to see one 
of those tall, slender, gossamer figures which some 
designate graceful and elegant, and others liken 

lathe and thread-paper. 
little women are almost always the admired and 
of tall men, is, I believe, generally admitted. 
taller the husband, it would almost appear that 
the more kindly does he look down upon feminine dimi- 
nutiveness. There is also a characteristic gentleness in 
great robust men. How often, therefore, do we meet 
a man of towering stature linked to a female hardly 
reaching his elbow, and are told, moreover, that he is 
the most attentive and obedient of husbands! This 
does not, however, ly to your majestic race of men 
indiscriminately. of them have, beyond doubt, a 
ion in favour of little wives; but it is not all 


to a very beautiful woman! Never, we might say, ex- 
cept in the pages of a novel, where the hero and heroine 
must have of course their rightfal portion of 


always observed to be the 
beauty—by which we mean a faultless regularity of 
figure and features—is almost invariably accompanied 
that complete insipidity which requires to be acted 
upon by a. nature stronger than, and superior to, its 
own. We far oftener see it allied to this characteristic 
than to affectation and conceit; these belonging to a 
Our principle may id to v in every 
friendship, partnership, and coalition yoluntarily formed 
between those who have to act together on the stage of 
life. There may be equality as regards outward station 
and abilities, but never can there be resemblance in dis- 
ition or ics. In era of 
We see it in 


ividual pretensions of each are tested. 

Tn our sentimental faculties generally, it will be found 
that any one which becomes prominent in the character, 
shrinks from the active exercise of the same faculty in 
others. For instance, a person ing much of the 
venerative principle, does not like to be made an object 
of worship. He is comfortable while allowed to look 
up to his great men; but make a great man of himself, 
and he becomes uneasy. Flattery, and a great show of 
deference, are to such a man unusually distasteful. It is 


for the very same reason that one possessing a ene | ¢ 


dowment of the opposite 

from another like himself. Se the acqui- 
sitive man has always a great di uite irrespec- 
of pecuniary detriment to himedif-to become 
subject for the exercise of acquisitiveness in others. I+ 
is an old and familiar remark, that those who are much 
given to jesting at the expense of their fellow-creatures, 


dislike to be made the subject of 
This, I am persuaded, is 
ultra-sensitiveness of nature connected with the 
loving character, but a curious reflex action of the 
ing faculty, causing it to be as painful in the passive, as 
it is agreeable in the active voice. Hence it is 
our noted wits never shine in the company of men 
ike themselves, and that a dinner-party where an effort 
has been made to bring a plurality of them together, 
usually proves a failure. If it ever be found that two 
witty men do agree well, and promote the general hila- 
rity, examine them narrowly, and you will discover some 
great difference between them—one perhaps a biting 
satirist, the other a good-natured humorist—so that 
the apparent exception only confirms the rule. As- 
suredly two wits, both alike of either the first or the 
second kind, never yet were seen to spend an hour 
a together. And if two humorists of the other 
ind were brought ther, it is ten to one that 
of dulness. 

Reverting to matrimonial alliances, some in 
consequences arise from the principle of contraries on 
which partners are usually chosen. Where an alliance 
of this kind has been happy—to which it is equivalent 
to say, where it has been founded upon affection—it 
will be found that each party has a certain degree of 
preference for such of the children as resemble the 
other. A father of tame character, who has chosen an 
energetic wife, will best love the children who, like her, 
are energetic. If he has a beloved partner of complexion 
and general aspect very diverse from his own, ts will 
be apt to make favourites of the children who resembie 
her in these respects, while comparatively indifferent to 
such of the young people as are copies of himself. It 
is doubtless from a similar principle that fathers are 
observed generally to prefer their daughters to their 
sons. The man-nature delights in the feminine gentle- 
ness, because its own opposite. 

Perhaps it might not be thought very fanciful to 
suggest a final cause for all this seeking of opposites, 
in the need that has been contemplated for producing 
a diffusion of all the various qualities of families, of 
races, and of human nature generally, throughout the 
constitution of society. Sir Walter Scott, who had a 
great deal of a na’ kind of philosophy, arising from 
the observation of his sagacious mind, makes some 
remarks to nearly the same purpose, with which I shall 
conclude my lucubrations. ‘ As unions,’ he says, ‘ are 
often formed betwixt 


be saying 
perhaps too much to aver, that two-thirds of the mar- 
riages around us have been contracted betwixt pera 
who, judging a priori, we should have thought had 
scarce any charms for each other. A moral 
primary cause might be easily assi for these ano- 
malies in the wise dispensations of Providence—that 
ties of all kinds should be 
ties i u society at 
termarry only with the wise, the learned with the learned, 
the amiable with the amiable, nay, even the handsome 
with the handsome! And is it not evident that the 
castes of the foolish, the i 
the deformed (comprehending, 
greater portion of mankind), must, when 
other, become 


which secures for a family, unhappy in the dispositions 
mitted from the other; and preserves 
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couples differing in complexion and — 
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18 
himself a learned and scientific wife? Or rather, what 
sort of woman does he chose? Why, one who pro- 
bably never opens a book, but who will see that his 
friends are well received, that his servants do their 
work, that the baker’s bill is not overcharged, nor the 
leg of mutton over-roasted. So much for the cant of 
mental congeniality. 
In personal attributes, what striking, what often 
ludicrous contrasts continually meet our view! For 
| 
Til 
| 
who choose to be governed by them. i 
How seldom do we see a very handsome man married | 
| | 
| 
charms. On the contrary, we often behold these latter 
united to downright ugliness. But then there is wealth, | 
or worth, or talent in the opposing scale, which is | | as 
stature, they take place still more frequently betwixt | EZ 
persons totally differing in feelings, tastes, in pursuits, 
the mere schoolboy or college youth, and we perceive it 
in the different classes and callings of life, civil or mili- } 
| | 
| | 
| as much brutalised in person and disposition as so many 
rang-outangs? When, therefore, we see the “ gentle 
joined to the rude,” we may lament the fate of the 
suffering individual, but we must not the less admire 
the mysterious disposition of that wise Providence 
which thus balances the moral good and evil of life; 
| 


pouting to every other object in nature, however worth- | directed 


patient minds, and where the best blessings carry with 
th i 


the necessary alloy of embittering 


NOTHING IS USELESS. 


We are told by old-fashioned economists to keep a thing 
nine years, and in the end we shall find a use for it—a 
maxim which receives striking confirmation from the 
recent progress of the useful arts. Things which, so 
lately as the commencement of our journal, were laid 
aside as useless, have now become of yalue; and sub- 
stances which at one time were looked upon as positive 
annoyances and obstructions, have been turned to ad- 
vantage. We mean to adduce a few examples in illus- 
tration of this fact—a fact doubly gratifying, as bearing 
not only upon what has been thus acquired, but as 


in the esteem of our present ignorance, 

Turning in the first place to agriculture, which, within 
the last twenty years, has made astonishing progress, 
we are met at every step with evidences of the fact that 
nothing is useless. 
bones of animals were used to a small extent in turnery 
and other arts; but the great mass of them was thrown 
aside as offal, fit only to be buried out of sight. Now, 
every scrap from kennel and kitchen is carefully 

ted; mills haye been erected in various parts of 
the country for crvahing them; and in this state they 
are regarded as one of the finest manures for light 
turnip soils. So great has the demand been for thi 
materia! during the past fifteen years, that it is imported 

foreign and even distant countries; and of late 
considerable difficulty has been experienced in obtaining 
asupply. At present, we believe, the price of bone-dust 
ranges from 20s. to 25s. per imperial quarter—a price 
so tempting, that adulteration with slaked lime, sawdust, 
and the like, is not cag as J resorted to. How our 
forefathers would have laughed at the prediction of 
bone-mills, and British soil fertilised with ship-borne 
bones from Germany and Prussia! The same may be 
remarked of soot, night-soil, urine, and the waste sub- 
stances which used to flow from per nkh and from 
the factories of the soap-boiler, the sugar-refiner, and 
others. Not many years ago, these were wholly, or 
almost wholly, neglected—looked upon as nuisances to be 
got rid off; now, they are carefully collected, and bring 
remunerating prices. A story is told that the magis- 
trates of Edinburgh, some century and a half were 
so thoroughly at a loss what to do with the and 
offal on the streets, that they felt grateful, if they did 
not even proffer a reward, to 4 neighbouring laird for 
carting it off to his land! The worthy magistracy, 
however, were not more ignorant in their corporate than 
other people were, at a much later period, in their indi- 
vidual capacities; for most of the substances now valued 
as manures were then nuisances and obstructions. Soot, 
then thrown to the winds, is now <a bagged, and 
sold at so much per bushel; urine, and other liquid, for 
which the farmer used formerly to dig a sewer, that it 
might be carried away from his farmstead, is now 


tanked, and poured over his land; the urate of com- | M 


merce is but a mixture of urine and calcined gypsum ; 
and night-soil is now extensively prepared with gypsum 
or ma in casks, and sold under the name of pou- 
drette. blood, lime, and animal charcoal, which had 
served the purposes of the sugar refiner, used to 
thrown aside as waste ; now, in the south of France, it is 
sold under the name of ‘animalised charcoal,’ and has, 


# ‘The Pirate,’ chapter xiti. 


Before the present century, the | i 


be | raw pit coal and hot-blast—the latter one of the creat 
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importation gave employment to a large portion 
mercantile navy, and every rock and islet of the 
and Atlantic was visited, lest, happily, a fe 
tons of this deposit might reward the search, 
now reduced to L.8 or L.10 a ton, seven years 


price was more than double that sum; and this, be it 
observed, for a substance which in our boyhood had no 
mercantile value whatever. The ammoniacal liquor ea 
gas- works, which used to be carried off by cov 


drains as a nuisance, is now sold to the farmer 
much per gallon. And so rapid are revolutions of this * 


illustrations 
equally rich in examples, Cobalt, which yi 
valuable blue pigment of that name, was for ages ac; 
counted a very troublesome article to the miner ; 
pyrites, the common available ore in England, was, ti 
recently, thrown aside as rubbish by the miners 
South America. Mr Darwin, speaking pelle 
method of mining, observes, that ‘the two princi 
improvements introduced by foreigners have been, 
ucing by previous roasting the copper. pyrites, whi 
being the common ore in Cornwall, the English miners 
were astounded on their arrival to find thrown away 
as useless; secondly, stamping and washing the scoriz 
from the old furnaces, by which process particles 
metal are recovered in abundance. I have actually 
seen mules corrsing to the coast, for transportation to 
England, a cargo of such cinders. But the first case is 
much the most curious, The Chilian miners were 
convinced that copper pyrites contained not a particle 
of copper, that they laughed at the Englishmen for 
their ignorance, who langaee i turn, and Sought their 
richest veins for a few It is very odd that, in 
a country where mining had been extensively carried 
on for many years, so simple a process as gently roast- 
ing the ore, to expel the sulphur previous to smelting it, 
had never been discovered.” At the beginning of the 
present century, the black-band 4 has 
added an unknown value to the west of Scotland, and 
materially influenced the iron-trade of the world—was 
treated as so much rubbish : no iron-founder would have 
taken a gift of it. ‘ For several years after its discovery,’ 
says Mr Moshe, © whom the credit of first employing 
the black-band is due, ‘this ironstone was con to 
the Calder iron works, erected by me in 1800-2, where 
it was employed in mixture with other ironstones of the 
i us It was afterwards used in mixture 
at the Clyde iron works, and, I believe, nowhere else, 
There existed on the part of the iron trade a strong feel- 
ing of prejudice against it. About the year 1825, the 
onkland Company were the first to use it alone, and 
without any other mixture than the necessary quantity 
of limestone for a flux, The success of this compan 
soon gave rise to the Gartsherrie and Dund fur. 
naces, in the midst of which progress came the ts of 


est veries in metall of the present 
above every othe adapted 


r 
the black-band ironstone. The test luce in 
with ths book band these 
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) the affectionate care and protection of at least one of | according to Professor Johnstone, risen to such a price, 
those from whom-it is naturally due. Without the | that the sugar refiners actually sell it for more than 
frequent occurrence of such alliances—mis-sorted as | what the unmixed blood and animal charcoal originally 
they seem at eS ree world could not be that | cost them! Guano, though long used by the Peruvians 
for which Eternal has designed it—a place of | as a manure, was disregarded 
mixed good and evil—a place of trial at once and of | last eight or ten years. In 18 
suffering, where even the worst ills are chequered with | much sooner have loaded his ves! 
something that renders them tolerable to humble and | last than with this substance; 
| | | 
| i 
kind, that a gas company, which, to our knowledge, paid | 
several hundred pounds to obtain sewerage for this article, | 
would now reckon it waste to let a single gallon pass 
that way. And so will it shortly be with the sewer- 
| w our large cities, to which our ancestors never 5 
a thought, but which is at present i 
of tha eclantifie. thas be 
into a source of wealth, instead of being, as it has 
| hitherto been, a source of nuisance and disease. 
| Nor do we need to look to agriculture alone for 
| 
| 
| | | 
| | | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
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twenty, twenty-five, or thirty hundredweight of lime- 
stone, formerly used to make a ton of iron, the black- 
band now requires only six, seven, or eight hundred- 
weight for the production of a ton. This arises from 
the extreme richness of the ore, when roasted, and from 
the small quantity of earthy matter it contains, which 
renders the operation of smelting the black-band with 
hot-blast more like the melting of iron than the smelt- 
ing of an ore. When properly roasted, its richness 
ranges from sixty to seventy per cent., so that little 
more than a ton and a half is required to make a ton 
of iron.’ Here was an El dorado for our country ; and 
yet, when the present century commenced, no man re- 
garded it; nay, it is only about twenty years since any 
company was found bold enough to use it without ad- 
mixture with other ores! The same remarks appl 

with equal force to anthracite, or non-bituminous mf 
which, ten or twelve years ago, was known only by the 
depreciatory names of ‘ stone-coal’ and ‘ blind-coal.’ In 
our own country this anthracite occupies about one-third 
of the mineral basin of South bey it is found also in 


coal-measures of all Europe. At the time we mention, 
any of these countries would have gladly exchanged its 
ae anthracite for a single seam in the Newcastle 
coal- ; but now, by the application of the hot-blast 
in iron-smelting and founding, the ‘ stone-coal’ of our 
fathers is employed with as great facility and success 
as the best bituminous coal. In 1840, at a dinner given 
at Pottsville, Pennsylvania, by W. Lyman, Esq., on the 
occasion of his having pearwntn Ok introduced the smelt- 
ing of iron with anthracite, Mr Nicolas Biddle, who 
attended to witness the result of the experiments, after 
expressing his entire satisfaction in their success, thus 

observes :—‘ And this, after “oe great mystery, 


om substitution of what is the hot-blast for 
the cold-blast. Let us see the changes which this 
simple discovery is destined to make. As long as 
the the anthracite region 


very expensive, the iron of eastern 
Pennsylvania was small in quantity and 
and the defective communications with 


two years alone—1836-7—the importations of iron and 
steel amounted to upwards of twenty-four millions of 


sylvania, there has been introduced within the last seven 
years, exclusive of hardware and cutlery, nearly eighty 
thousand tons of iron, and that of these there were 
about forty-nine thousand tons of railroad iron, costing 
probably three millions and a half of dollars. Nay, this 
very day, in visiting your mines, we saw, at the farthest 
depths of 


issues from the mouth of the furnace. The forms, with 
their contents, are then allowed to cool slowly by being 
in sand, just as glass is annealed to render it less 
ittle and more compact. By this procedure, it is 
asserted that the discoverer (a French mechanic) has 
succeeded in forming paving-stones, flags, large building 
blocks, and even pipes, of any given form, of a degree 
of hardness and polish equal to the best hewn natural 
granite, and at the most trifling cost conceivable. 

The progress of chemistry likewise furnishes abundant 
evidence that nothing in nature is useless; in fact the 
whole history of the science is one continued exposition 
of the doctrine. To take a single example from Baron 
Liebig’s Familiar Letters. Soda has been used from 
time immemorial in the manufacture of soap and glass 
—two chemicaf productions, which employ pa keep in 
circulation an immense amount of capital. Till the 
present century, this substance was obtained from kelp, 
barilla, and the like, at great expense, and even in 
limited and uncertain quantities. Now, it is procured, 
to any amount, from common salt, and in this process 
muriatic acid is set free in abundance. ‘ At first,’ says 
Liebig, ‘ the profit upon the soda was so great, that no 
one took the trouble to collect the muriatic acid; it ran 
to waste—it had no commercial value. A profitable 
application of it, however, was soon discovered : it is a 
compound of chlorine, and this substance may be ob- 
tained from it purer than from any other source. The 
bleaching power of chlorine has long been known, but 
it was only employed upon a large scale after it was ob- 
tained from residuary muriatic acid; and it was found 
that, in combination with lime, it could be transported 
to distances without any inconvenience. Thenceforth 
it was used for ing cotton, &c.; and but for this 
new bleaching process, it could scarcely have been pos- 
sible for the cotton manufacture of Great Britain to have 
attained its present enormous extent: it could not have 
competed in price with France and Germany. In the 
old process for bleaching, every piece must be exposed 
to the air and light during several weeks in summer, 
and kept continually moist by manual labour. For 
this purpose meadow land, suitably situated, was essen- 
tial. But a single establishment near Glasgow bleaches 
fourteen hundred pieces of cotton daily throughout 
the year! What an enormous capital would be re- 
quired to purchase land for this purpose! How Fens 
would it increase the cost of bleaching to pa’ Ly Seen 
upon this capital, or to hire so much land in England!’ 
ont et the object of this vast saving—this power- 

id to our manufacturing greatness—was, not many 
oo ago, run into the nearest common sewer as a 
thing ‘of no commercial value.’ Nay, we believe the 
huge chimney stacks which have been erected within 
the last five years in Glasgow and other places, for the 

pose of carrying off the deleterious fumes of the mu- 
riatic acid disengaged in the manufacture of soda, are 
now rendered superfluous, by the conversion of the acid 
into a mercantile commodity. So blind are we to the 
demands which the progress of the useful arts may 
make, that one year we lay out vast sums to get rid 
of a substance, which in next we are careful to 
preserve as a source of eer profit! Another 
example from the fertile Meld of chemistry, and we 
have done. It is known that a fleece of wool, in 
its natural state, is impregnated with greasy matter, 
it cam be subjected to the ulterior processes of manu- 
facture. This necessary purgation is undertaken by 


;| the woolwashers. The waters through which the 


wool is passed and become necessarily the re- 


with the woolwashers has been to throw away 

these greasy washings as worthless—if in country dis- 
tricts, to the pollution of the neighbouring streams; and 
if in towns, to the nuisance of the streets and thorough- 
fares. In summer-time and hot weather, the decom- 
tion and pernicious exhalations ¢ those washings 

an exciting cause of disease in towns sush as 
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exceeded sixty tons a-week; the produce per = 
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stitutes the great bulk of the North American coal- | oft 
fields, whose dimensions are computed at eighty thou- oa 
sand square miles—about sixteen times as much as the 1| a 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
were incapable of fusion, the ores were entirely | 
useless, and the coal nearly unavailable for manu- 
factures; while, as the disappearance of the timber | 
| 
the interior made its transportation very costly. ‘The 
result was, that, with all the materials of supplying iron 
in our own hands, the country has been obliged to pay | ol 
enormous sums to Europeans for this necessary. In | } 
| 
dollars. It is especially mortifying to see that, in Penn- | | 
pet 
| act 
| eve 
coal and iron were brought to the mouth of the mines | } of 
on rail-tracks of British iron, manufactured in Britain, Bi. 
| 
cor 
about one hundred anthracite furnaces in America be 
iron, lead, and copper are now produced in abundance, | ~ 
and exports, instead of imports, may be shortly e the 
What wonderful results have thus been fan of 
existence by a current of heated air! Even a use has 
been found for the iron dross or slag of the furnace, tio 
which is generally thrown aside as cumbersome refuse. M 
in Suid state, la ven, into forme, till 
v are previously brought to a heat by 
placed so as to receive the superfluous flame whick es 
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Rheims, Elbeuf, &c. where the woollen manufactures | youth himself; and had not some untoward circum- 
of France are most largely carried on. Now, however, | stances occurred to throw a temporary barrier 
- aw ingenious appliance, the evil may not only be | way, he would have earlier removed to one of 
iated, but converted into a source of gain to the | seats of learning to which his wishes had long 
manufacturer, and healthy profit to the public. By | earnestly directed. To do justice to the character 
the simple addition of a certain quantity of the young student, it must be told that ambi 
and slacked lime, M. Pagnon-Vautrin has obtained the | no share in his choice of a profession. He 
saponification of the greasy washings, and employs the | been satisfied to tread in the same path w 
soap so formed for scouring the fibres or threads of | father was pursuing, deeming it to be no 
carded wool—thus making, as it were, the fleece scour | respectable; but he was at the same time conscious 
itself. powers which, if rightly directed, might enable him 
Such are a few illustrations—and they could be ex- | be more extensively useful. He was far from despising 
tended almost indefinitely—of the old-fashioned maxim | the calling of the tradesman, yet shrunk from the i 
with which we headed this paper. We know of no | of spending his days with no higher aim than that 
fact in our economical progress more gratifying than | realising an income or amassing a fortune. Wi 
that we should, within such a brief period, have con- | different were the feelings of his brother Richard, who, 
verted to our use, comfort, and pleasure, so many sub- | though possessed of his father’s name, unhappily did 
stances hitherto considered as useless, or even as detri- | not inherit his virtues. This youth entertained a still 
mental. Nor does its bearing end here ; it points as | greater repugnance to the pursuit of trade, but from |} 
hopefully to the future, bids us regard nothing in| motives as low and false, as those of Edmund were ele- 
nature as worthless, and warns us to throw nothing | vated. His dislike arose from the application and con- 
aside until we have exhausted our ingenuity to turn it | finement it necessarily demanded, to which his indolent 
to advantage. And even then the history of the past | habits were opposed. He had, moreover, become ac- 
must compel us to admit that we have failed in our | quainted with a set of dissolute young men, who were 
efforts only for the present, and that a time will come | his superiors in station, and who encouraged the notions 
when the rejected object shall assume its value. If the | he had adopted—that it was derogatory to a youth of 
last quarter of a century has furnished us with more | spirit to be chained behind a counter, and that a living 
illustrations of our maxim than any former period, it is | might be earned in a much more genteel, and, at the 
only because human energy and invention during | same time, easy manner. 
that time, been more vigorous and more sustained.| Richard was angry that the leisure was afforded his 
There is scarcely any difficulty that the human intellect | brother for study, and jealous of his prospect of occu- 
may not conquer, provided thought—vigorous, concen- | pying a higher position in society, yet had neither the 
trated thought—be directed towards it; and it is mainly | desire to improve his own education, nor the talent to 
for want of this that so many objects lie worthless or | fit him for any profession. Se venelly eee 
unimproved around us. marked out by his father, which was ind him 


THE PATH OF DUTY—A TALE of daty, aad mot suffer 


BY ANNA MARIA SARGEANT. the futile 
Tue little town of B—— could not boast of a more | move him 
worthy, upright, and truly respectable individual than | girls wholly 
was Richard Harley, though the station he held was no | ception, that her 
higher than that of a retail trader. His wife had, ac- | better suited for 
cording to the judgment of her family, degraded herself | possible it is to unite the taste and refinement 
by the union. She was a gentlewoman by birth and | polished mind with the homely offices of domestic life; 
education, and, though without fortune, might have | and under the tuition of such 
looked for a higher match; yet she was never known | promised to become all that an amiable and 
to regret the choice she had made. Mr Harley, on the | minded parent could the 
other hand, had no reason to repent having selected her | though only seventeen, was already a considerable 
for a partner; for to her lady-like accomplishments she | sistance both in the domestic economy and 
added those domestic virtues which can alone make the | education of her youn i i 
married life happy. A numerous family sprung up | Richard, who, on being opposed in his wishes, 
around them, and as the profits of the business were | more self-willed and ungovernable, was for many 
not great, they were consequently obliged to live in| the only disturbance to the peace of this 
even a less expensive style than that in which they | happy famil : ial aw 
commenced their conjugal career. This course was, | which was altogether unlooked for, and conseq 
however, cheerfully embraced by Mrs Harley, as well | harder to endure. This was the serious illness, 
as by her husband, notwithstanding that she had been | subsequent death, of the beloved and 
accustomed to what might comparatively be deemed i i 
profusion. Her firm and well-balanced mind rose su- | the fatal termination of his malady, and felt it 
perior to the paltry pride of station, and she dared to a ree as far as possible, against the ills i 
act in accordance with the dictates of prudence, how- | bring upon his hitherto dependen . 
ever liable she thereby became to fall out of the notice | not the indifference of the Stoic, and he was 
of those with whom she associated. out anxieties on their account; but calling to 
Death having deprived them of two of their children, | that fortitude which seldom forrakes the 
the family, at the period at which we introduce them, | his hour of extremest need, he resolved to ady 
consisted of two sons and four daughters. Edmund, | for their welfare, and then leave the event in 
the eldest, who was just verging on twenty, had from | of Him who has premised to be a father to 
his early youth been distinguished for studious habits, | less and a husband to the widow. 
and, as he grew older, displayed talents which attractei| Owing to the extreme youth and unsteady conduct of 
the attention of the pastor of the religious community | his youngest son, Mr Harley could not leave his busi- 
of which his parents were members, Mr Harley’s cir- | ness to his care ; 
cumstances not allowing him to give his son an educa- | to the family. his hopes, therefore, rested on 
tion which would fit him for the clerical profession, Mr | mund, who, in order to provide for his 
| Morland had generously offered to become his instructor Se he had so long 
| till he should attain the age at which he might be ad- | so fondly indulged. The 
mitted to one of the This offer had been | fice of no ordinary kind; but such was his confidence 
accepted with gratitude by the father, as well as by the | in the affection and principle of the young man, that he 


ab 


i 


| 
| 
' 
| | a8 a apprentice to his own business: Dut Mr Marley, 
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did not doubt he would unhesitatingly make it. He one 


said the husband, pressing the hand he held more 
between his own; ‘ but there are objections to 
our health is delicate ; our three youngest children 
not of an age to render any assistance; and the 
such an establishment as you are ca 
would be considerable. What, then, 
of the business which has afforded us a 
ce for one-and-twenty years? No, my love, I 
one clear and prudent path. It will be a sacri- 
to our feelings as parents, as well as to those of our 
; but I am confident that I have only to point out 
to him the path of duty, and he will, for your sake, give 
‘up even this long and fondly-cherished hope.’ 

* And you have rightly judged, my father!’ exclaimed 
young man, who had entered the apartment unper- 
ceived, and thus become an unintentional listener to 
the latter part of the conversation. ‘It is true,’ he pur- 
sued, throwing himself on his knees beside the bed, and 
devoutly pressing the hands of his parent to his lips— 
‘it is true that I have long cherished the idea of adopt- 

“denial to yield it up; but what course can be so 
acceptable to God, as that which is undertaken against 
our inclination from a sense of duty ?’ 

Mr Harley did not survive many days; but the pro- 
mise of his high-principled son was a source of un 
able satisfaction in his dying hours. Death is at all 
times solemn, and when it takes the father from the 
midst of his children, and makes the wife a widow, it 
eauses 


a 


loss was, however, felt beyond his family 


the opening of the will disclosed that the busi- 
oes ver to Edmund, Richard, notwithstand- 

he so often expressed to what he termed 
tion of a retail shop, manifested the most 
ger. One clause, in , Offended his 
aroused his indignation. This was an injunc- 
him to falfil the term of his apprenticeship to 
brother, and to such a manner that Edmund 
expiration of that term, be justified, by 


FL? 


Fa 


2 
2 


the first lips that ever 
with tha 


pable | youth I endured a somewhat similar trial. 


hasm which cannot easily be filled up. Mr | by her 


; won from him a 


“We will not dispute the matter now; only let me 
beg of you to do nothing rashly,’ Edmund age 
joined, and Richard, turning abruptly from him, h 
quitted the parlour. Mr Morland, who was 
now came forward to offer comeumene to the afflicted 
mother. ‘We will hope, dear madam,’ he said, ‘that, 
the first ebullition of anger over, this refractory youth 
will not re in his rash determination. Take 
comfort the dutiful and affectionate conduct of 
your other children. Edmund has risen tenfold in the 
esteem of every right-thinking person by the noble 
part he has acted. My dear young friend,’ he pursued, 
taking the hand of the young man, ‘I congratulate you 
on the conquest you have made over self—congratulate 
you with greater pleasure than I should feel had you — 
the object of your most ardent can 

ly appreciate the sacrifice you have m ‘or in my 
Providence 
afterwards cleared my way, and yours may possibly, at — 
some future period, be in like manner opened. But if it — 
should not be so, believe me that you will enjoy more 
real satisfaction whilst pursuing the straight path of 
duty, however opposed it be to your habits and incli- 
nations, and however pence Rar than even the gratifi- 
cation of laudable desires can afford if lying out of that 
path.’ 

Edmund could only return the warm pressure of his 
venerable friend: his emotions were too powerful for 


utterance. 

‘If,’ Mr Morland proceeded, ‘ your conduct towards 
your brother be marked by as much wisdom and for- 
bearance as that towards your mother and sisters is by 
generosity, we may yet see him a worthy member of 

. He is not, I hope, wholly lost to feeling, and 
kindness may overcome where harshness would fail. 
But I have no need,’ he added, ‘ to point out the proper — 
means to be purstied to those whose hearts are already — 
willing to overlook offences. I have reason to believe | 


-| that one is beforehand with me, and is even now en- 


deavouring to act the of a peacemaker.’ The 
moment after Richard quitted the room, Eliza- — 
the place she had before occupied 
mother’s side, to follow the youth, and her 
errand had been ergo by the good pastor. 
If any member of the family could subdue the violent 
spirit of Richard Harley, it was his twin-sister, for — 
whom his affections were called forth in a then 94 de- 
gree than for any other being on earth. be! had been 
playfellows in childhood; for Edmund had always been | 
too studious a companion for his brother, and the other | 
children were many years younger. Though a greater — 
contrast could scarcely be imagined than that which 
existed in their dispositions—Elizabeth being as gentle © 
and yielding as Richard was exacting and self-willed— _ 
that very circumstance tended to unite them in a closer | 
bond. It gave occasion for forbearance in the former 
which the fatter could not but admire; though he made 
no effort to imitate it, anid often taxed it beyond all 
reasonable bounds. 

The affectionate sister found, however, that to soothe 
the youth under his present imaginary injury, was the 
most difficult task she had undertaken, he having pre- 
determined not to sleep another night under the pa- 
rental roof; but she would not quit his side till she had 
promise that he would not act preci- 
foes ly in the affair, but at least wait the event of a 


PuThough Elizabeth was ly attached to her 
yc unger brother, she entertained a still warmer affec- 
tion for the elder, 


less. She now confidently hoped that the lenity of the 
effectually overcome the anger of the other; 
with this Bye te assurance in her own bosom, 


sought her widowed parent, and strove to console 


v 
| 
evening communicated his thoughts on this subject to 
his gentle partner, who occupied her accustomed seat by 
his bed-side. ‘Heaven only knows whether my death 
| may produce a change in Richard,’ he added with emo- 
f tion ; ‘but we must not build upon so insecure a foun- 
j dation. You do not speak, my love. What am I to 
f infer from your silence?’ 
Mrs Harley’s tears flowed fast as she replied ‘that 
I she had formed a project, in the event of his death, to 
commence, with Elizabeth’s assistance, an_establish- | 
Harley 
citde; MMI though his sphere of action was not large, 
his Christian philanthropy had extended to its utmost | 
——e in receiving him as a partner. ‘ My father 
ee ae me with injustice, and preferred my 
brother, passionately exclaimed ; ‘and now he has 
carried his injustice with him : 
coupled your father’s name 
will live to repent it,’ cried Mrs Harley, casting on the 
took of mingled tendernets and reproot 
*Be calm, my brother,’ Edmund gently interposed 
you wrong both the living and the dead. This | 
arrangement was intended for the general welfare of | 
the family, and as you value our peace, and, above alll, 
the peace of our dear remaining parent, I beseech of 
ahead to add to our affliction by expressing dissatis- 
*It is well for you to talk of peace and satisfaction,’ | him as to some superior being, whose counsel she could 
Richard a et *you in whom all the | ask in every difficulty, and whose decisions were fault- 
i is vested. I tell you, Edmund, that though 
served father, I have no inclination to serve a 
brother—a brother scarcely three years my senior; nor 
j will I do it.’ 
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her undef her present aggravated One of the 
greatest trials which human nature is called to endure, 
is to have our motives questioned, and our good evil- 
spoken of. Thus Edmund suffered more from being 
taunted with selfishness, when he had really exercised 
the most noble generosity, than he did from the sacri- 
fice he had made. But a still severer pang yet awaited 


hero’s frequent visits to the house of Mr Mor- 
ght him into constant and familiar inter- 


shotld lose none of the truly feminine characteristics of 
her sex; and had Mrs Morland co-operated in his laud- 
able undertaking, it is most probable that he would 
have accomplished the desirable end he had in view. 
But, unhappily for the domestic peace of the good pastor, 
as well as for the formation of the character of his 
daughter, that lady studied rather how her beautiful 
child might obtain admiration, than how she might 
become worthy of it, and thus counteracted the good 
effects which her father’s example and instructions 
might otherwise have wrought. To the eyes of the 
g student, however, Ellen Morland — fault- 
; and he, with the evident sanction of her parents, 
as well as with the approbation of the young lady her- 
self, bestowed on her the warmest affections of his 
ardent nature. To the good pastor the union appeared 
desirable, from his knowledge of the character of the 
young man. Mrs Morland did not oppose it, becatise 
she was of opinion that his talents would raise him to 
distinction in the profession he had tade choice of ; 
and Ellen was flattered and gratified with the devotion 
of one possessed of 80 superior a mirid, combined with 
a person far from disagreeable. Under such cireum- 
stances, it is not surprising that the intelligence that 
Edmund had relinquished the idea of entering the 
ministry, in order to provide for his mother and sisters 
from his late father’s business, had a very different 
effect upon the minds of the mother and daughter to 
that which it cfeated in the father. The former were 
ineapable of ae the generosity of the act, and 
only saw in it the blighted prospects of the young man. 
Ellen, however, said not a word in her father’s pre- 
sence; and Mrs Morland, finding that her husband’s 
views of the subject were not in accordance with her 
own, forbore to make any remark, though she secretly 
determined that the acquaintancé between the young 
People should be ily brought to a close. 
‘That moment in which Mr Edmund Harley ties on 
@ canvas apron, and a in his shop, he breaks 
every tie between us,’ the young lady exclaimed as the 
quitted the room; and as she spoke, she scorn- 
ly tossed her head, and indignantly threw 
down a silken watch-chain which her fair firigers had 
for some time been busily occupied in weaving for the 


ith. 

‘I am happy to find that your 
with my own, my dear Elles,” the observed. 
‘I was afraid that your affection for this foolish yoting 
man might induce you to overlook his position in 


‘ Affection might have induced me,’ said the daughter, 
*to overlook his station in society, had the business he 
is about to engage in been almost any other than what 
it i8; but to stand behind a counter with that odious 
apron—oh! I could not endure it. You need not erter- 
tain the least apprehension on that head, mamma,’ 

‘And what will avail all the pains your papa has 
taken to teach him Hebrew and Greek, if he is to spend 
his days in weighing butter and cheese?’ said Mrs 
Morland. ‘For my part, I think it is very ungrateful 


in him to throw away such advantages on such a pre- 
tence; for I can’t give him credit for disinterestedness, 
when a profitable business is to be the reward of his 
self-sacrifice? 

* The sacrifice would not be to him alone, if I were 
to share his fortunes,’ Ellen quickly rejoined ; ‘ for the 
change would be far greater to me, who have always 
moved in a different sphere, than it can be to him. I 
think that he ought to have cofsulted me on the sub- 
ject before he gave such a promise to his father.’ 

‘Well, my love, it is not a matter for very deep re- 
gret. I hope you have a higher destiny marked out for 
you than to be the wife of a cheesemonger’s son; and I 
am glad that you have sufficient prudence to see it in 
the right light.’ 


help calling to mind his many virtues, as well as occa- 

sionally contemplating his personal and mental endow- 

ments. ‘Mamma thinks I bear it more heroically than 

I really do,’ she mentally said as she retired to the 

privacy of her own chamber to shed a few tears of 
t. 


regre 

Unsuspicious of what was passing at the house at 
which he had hitherto been a welcome guest, Edmund 
repaired thither as soon as the funeral obsequies of his 
departed parent wete over. His warm heart antici- 
pated sympathy from these his dearest friends. How 
great, therefore, were his surprise and disappointment 
when, instead of the customary affectionate greeting, 
he was received in as cold and distant a manner as 
though he had been a perfect stranger! As no refer- 
ence was made td the new position which he was 
likely to hold, he never for a moment conjectured the 
cause of the altered behaviour of the ladies towards 
him ; but on Mrs Morland being called from the room, 
he availed himself of the opportunity to seek an ex- 
planation. ‘ What can I have done to merit this treat- 
ment at your hands, dearest Ellen?’ he tenderly asked, 
as he drew his chair beside hers, and looked earnestly 
in her face. 

*You must be aware, Mr Harley, that we cafi no 
longer meet on the same terms we have hitherto done,’ 
the young lady made answer; aiid as she spoke, she, to | 
conceal her emotion, bent over a drawing to which she 
had been giving the last touches with her pencil. 

‘I am perfectly ignorant of your meaning, Miss 
Morland. I am not aware of having in py te de- 
served to be received here otherwise than I have ever 
been.’ 

‘Am I misinformed, then, the subject of yout | 
intentions for the future?’ “Bilen asked, with more | 
earnestness than she intended to betray. The question 
served to open the eyes of her jover to the truth, and 
he was for some time incapable of , 80 powerful 
were the conflicting emotions which agitated his breast. — 
‘Is it true,’ she pursued after a pause, ‘that you have | 
relinquished your intended ic career, and 
pose to take your station for life behind a counter? 

‘Can this be Ellen Morland—she whom I believed to 
be all that was pores, affectionate, and amiable?’ 
the youth mentally inquired. Still he spoke not, a 
lest his words should express all the astonishment 

*If such be the case,’ young a 
loss how to account for his silence, ‘ you teed not be 
informed that you have taken a step which must sepa 
rate us for ever. I would have shared your fortuties in 
the honourable path you were about to pursue, évell 
had you not been ; but you cannot suppoée, 
Mr Harley, that I can fiow any longer think of doing 
so. I do not expect that this will cause you any re- 
are principal objects ‘our coficern; my 
and my wishes have not ook | 


23 
| 
| | 
him. 
land 
course with that gentleman’s only daughter, a lovely 
girl of nearly his own age. They had been associated 
in study; for her father was of opinion that women are 
born for nobler purposes than either to be mere do- 
mestie drudges or puppets for exhibition, and had conse- 
quently resolved to train her in a manner which would | Though the young lady affected so much indifference 
| @ really fit her to become the companion of a man of edu- | at the prospect of yielding up her lover, she could not 
cation. He was at the same time solicitous that she | really resign him without a pang. She was angry that 
his affection for his parent and sisters had superseded 
| what she considered to be due to hetself; but could not 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
} 
| 
~ 
| 
. 
| 
| | 
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I am justified in deeming them a matter of indiffer- 
ence.” 


‘Had not your own lips, Ellen, given utterance to 
these unkind and unjust p ada I would not have 
believed you capable of making them,’ the young man 
now replied, whilst his intelligent countenance glowed 
with an expression of anger foreign to his nature. ‘I 
would have contradicted any one who had dared to 
accuse you of such selfish and unfeeling conduct; and 
even now I am almost inclined to doubt the evidence of 
my senses, rather than believe you guilty of it. Yes, I 
have, as you say, given up my ic career, 
taken my station behind a counter ; and your excellent 
father approves of the step. I have acted in accordance 
with the dictates of affection and duty, at a sacrifice of 
my own feelings which no language can express; and I 
expected to have met with your sympathy and appro- 
bation. But since it is withheld—since you are so void 
of womanly tenderness as to taunt me with my regard 
for my family, I will turn to them alone for that happi- 
ness I once thought you would be the means of be- 
stowing.’ 

He rose as he spoke, and was moving towards the 
door, when Ellen, who had not expected on the part of 
her lover such a ready concurrence in her wishes, de- 
tained him by observing that she was the person who 
had most reason to complain, since he had treated her 
as though she was without interest in his welfare. 

* No, Miss Morland,’ he made answer: ‘ I supposed 
you to be deeply interested in anything that concerned 
me; but I was grievously mistaken ; and this transac- 


tion has revealed to me that we were never suited for | really 


each other. If you can esteem the claims of a widowed 
parent and helpless family to be so light—if you can 
throw contempt upon an honourable occupation, under- 
taken under such ci sti you would never have 
made me happy, and I, on the other hand, could not 
have rendered you so. It is well, perhaps, that we have 
thus become better acquainted with each other’s cha- 
racter, though to me it is a bitter discovery. Adieu! 
I little thought when I entered this house that I should 
ee it thus;’ and he again made a movement to 


mn would at that moment have given much to 
recall what she had, in the full confidence of her power, 
uttered ; but her pride would not allow her to make any 
concession, and she suffered him to depart without a 
word, No language can describe the feelings of Edmund 
Harley as he bent his steps towards his once happy 
home. The hopes of his youth were in everyway 
blighted ; yet he was free from self-accusations ; nor did 
he in any instance repent of the course he had taken. 
There is an elevating principle in virtue which sustains 
the mind under every calamity, and this principle alone 
supported our hero under his accumulated disappoint- 
men 


ts. 

Mrs Harley’s penetrating mind had foreseen the pro- 
bable event of Miss Morland’s rejection of her son. She 
surmised that her affections were not of a very durable 
nature; but to the simple-hearted Elizabeth, it was a 
matter of astonishment that any young woman could be 
indifferent to the regard of her almost idolised brother, 
be his position in society what it might. The private 
sorrows of Edmund were, however, swallowed up in a 
fresh affliction, which befell the family shortly after- 
wards. The conciliating spirit evin and the gene- 
rous offers which were e, by the elder towards the 
younger brother, had no effect in softening the resent- 
ment of the latter, who viewed with dissatisfaction every 
measure proposed for the promotion of peace and unity. 
He was missed one morning from the family breakfast, 
and when sought for in his chamber, it was discovered 
that he had not omens it during the night. The fact 
that great part of wardrobe was gone, too plainly 
denoted that he had voluntarily absented himself; but 
not a line could be found to give his distressed relations 
any clue to the path he had taken, or the course he 
intended to pursue, nor could they hear of any one who 


previous evening. The health 

of Mrs Harley, which had been greatly enfeebled by her 
late severe affliction, sunk under this additional grief, 
and she was confined to her chamber with a malady 
which threatened a fatal termination. It was now that 
the domestic virtues of Elizabeth were called into action. 
The management of the household affairs, and the 
charge of the younger members of the family, devolved 
on her, in addition to the task of nursing her invalid 
mt; but her character, unlike that of Ellen Mor- 
d’s, required to be tested by adverse circumstances 


and | to exhibit its beauty. 


Knowing the dislike Richard had for business, Ed- 
mund thought it probable that his brother had enlisted 
in the military service ; and he accordingly took a jour- 
ney to London, in order to ascertain if this were the 
case. He felt convinced that the strict discipline exer- 
cised in the army would be revolting to the pride of a 
youth who had resisted the mildest parental control, 
and he would have made any sacrifice to purchase his 
release, could he have persuaded him to return to his 
home. His search was, however, fruitless ; no traces of 
the fugitive could be discovered, and the afflicted family 
could only wait the result of time. 

The entire devotion of her eldest son, together with 
the unremitting attentions of her gentle nurse, had the 
effect of soothing the wounded spirit of Mrs Harley, 
and for their sakes she strove to bear her tw 
bereavement. The desertion of Richard had thrown 
much additional labour upon Edmund, who, never 
having been habituated to business, found the duties 
onerous. Shut out from those beloved studies 
which had before been the food of his existence, he 
toiled early and late at an occupation which even pre- 
vented the possibility of his thoughts ranging in those 
flowery paths; yet he was never heard to utter a com- 
plaint. When alone with Elizabeth, he would some- 
times picture how happy he should have been had 
Providence permitted he should have administered 
to the wants of his family by means of the sacred office 
towards which his wishes tended ; but he would check 
every rising of discontent with the remark, that it was 
not his place to dictate, but to follow. His gentle sister’s 
hopeful nature would soar above the present difficulties, 
and prophesy of brighter days. She was sure, she said, 
that his noble self-sacrifice would be rewarded even in 
this life; that he was not intended ever to pursue a 
course so opposed to his inclinations; and these visions 
of future happiness had at least the effect of smoothing 
his present rugged path. 

expiration of two years found the family in much 
the same circumstances as when Richard quitted his 
home—with this exception, that time had in some mea- 
sure blunted the edge of their grief for the departed. 
Concerning the fate of the fugitive they were in equal 
uncertainty and anxiety, for no tidings of him had 
reached them during that period. The London post, 
however, one morning brought Edmund a letter, the 
direction of which bore a resemblance to his brother’s 
handwriting, and, without saying a word which could 
indicate what wen. peeing in his mind, he withdrew 
from the family to peruse it alone. The epistle, as 
he surmised, was from Richard; but Edmund scarcely 
knew whether to rejoice or to weep over its contents. 
It told a tale of suffering, and was dated from an hos- 
pital, where the unhappy young man was then lying, 
disabled by sickness, brought on by privation and hard- 
ship; but it breathed a spirit of penitence and submis- 
sion he had never before evin and this gave some 
cheering hopes of future amendment. ‘To you, my 
brother,’ he concluded by saying—‘ to you I turn when 
all the rest of mankind frown upon me; for in you I 
see the ap eras gt of that excellent father whose 
counsels I despised, and whose name I slandered. Yes; 
I cannot forget that I taxed his memory with injustice, 
because he had not placed confidence in a son who had 
never acted other than the prodigal’s part. My mother 
truly prophesied that I should live to repent it. But if 
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try every means to make 
by devoting my future life to 
‘the service of those remaining dear ones I have so deeply 
injured.’ Summoning Elizabeth to his side, Edmund 
deputed to her the task of breaking the intelligence to 
their parent, and then made immediate tions for 
paying a visit to his erring brother. To Mrs Harley 
the information came like a voice from the grave; for 
she had long deplored her son as dead, thinking it im- 

ible that he could yet live, and keep them so long in 
min of his fate. Our hero’s intended journey to 
London meeting with his mother’s cordial approbation, 
the young man was in a few hours on his road thither. 
His fraternal feelings experienced a shock when he ob- 
tained admittance to the house of charity in which the 
invalid lay; for so altered were those once handsome 
features, and so emaciated was his late athletic form, 
that he could with difficulty recognise him. There 
was a change also in Edmund: his intelligent counte- 
nance bore an expression of thoughtfulness and sadness 
unusual in one so young; but it was at the same time 
rendered more dignified by the ennobling motives which 
had actuated his conduct. The meeting was touching 
in the extreme. The contrition of one brother was 
evidently as deep and sincere as the forgiveness of the 
other was cheerful and heartfelt ; and Edmund’s assur- 
ances that their widowed parent would receive her 
prodigal son with open arms, afforded to Richard un- 
speakable satisfaction. 

The debilitated state to which the youth was reduced, 
prevented the possibility of his being removed for some 
considerable time; but his family looked anxiously for 
his arrival at the home of his childhood, and no one 
more so than Elizabeth, who ‘ully prophesied that 
her nursing would soon restore him to perfect health. 
At length he was clasped in the embraces of his fond 
mother and affectionate sisters who with one accord 
resolved to obliterate all remembrance of the past, and 
to encourage his resolutions of amendment. 

‘I do not ask you to 
mises of reformation,’ hard one day said, address- 
ing his brother. ‘The resolutions made on a sick- 
bed are, I know, often broken; but if, after twelve 
months’ trial, I retain your confidence, I wish you to 
intrust the business to my care, and then pursue the 
course P saga had at first marked out. Believe me,’ he 
earnestly added, ‘I am not prompted by self-interest in 
making this pro I am now convinced that it was 
at a sacrifice of your feelings that you undertook it; 
and in requesting you to give it up, I am influenced 
only by a desire for your benefit. I will willingly yield 
the entire profits to my mother and sisters, and derive 
no further emolument from it than as if I were a 
stranger hired to fill your place.’ 

Edmund cheerfully acceded to this ition: it 
seemed to animate him with fresh hope ; and Elizabeth, 
who was present, threw her arms alternately around 
each, and wept tears of delight. ‘Did I not tell you, 
dear Edmund, that there would be a blissful termination 
to all our misfortunes?’ she exclaimed. Then turning 
to her a brother, she energetically added, ‘On 
the fulfilment of your promises, Richard, all our hopes 
must rest. But you will fulfil them—I am sure you will. 
You will, for the future, be to our dear mother what 
Edmund has hitherto been. He may then pursue his 
studies, and we shail all be happy yet.’ 

And Elizabeth’s prophecy was accomplished—her 
fondest hopes were realised ; for Richard’s good conduct 
during the period he had himself specified having gua- 
ranteed future stability, the business was consigned to 
his care. Mrs Harley thought it most prudent, for a 
season, to permit him to have it on his own terms; but 
as he gave no cause for dissatisfaction in the capacity 
of foreman, it was wholly intrusted to his direction 
shortly after he became of age. Edmund, meanwhile, 
with the aid of Mr Morland—who, notwithstanding the 
rupture with his daughter, was still his attached and 


steady friend—recommenced his studies in one of the 
colleges, and having gone through the necessary course, 
attained the goal towards which his desires had so lon 
been directed. He was now able to offer his wido 
nt and younger sisters an asylum beneath his roof, 

ving Elizabeth to be the housekeeper of her t#in- 
brother. The furnace of affliction had further purified 
the character of Edmund Harley, and he en on his 
sacred office with a mind better prepared for extensive 
usefulness than it would formerly have been. And now, 
in looking back upon the past, he is led to see that, 
though ‘the path of duty’ was in his case rugged and 
toilsome, it was the only safe one, and that it had ulti- 
mately led to solid and durable happiness. 


AN EASTER RAMBLE IN THE NETHERLANDS. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 

EASTER SUNDAY IN ANTWERP—CATHEDRAL SERVICE— INCON- 
GRUITIES DURING MASS—INTERIOR PLAN OF CATHOLIC CHURCHES 
—MAGNIFICENCE OF THE ANCIENT CATHEDRAL—OPULENCE OF 
ANTWERP—QUENTIN METSYS’ CATHEDRAL 
SPIRE—COMPLIMENT PAID TO QUEEN VICTORIA, 

Tue Easter Sunday was ushered in, or rather we were 

awakened, by the confused ringing of church bells, 

amidst the din of which we could distinguish the softer 
tones of the Carillon—a description of chiming which 
is carried to great perfection in Holland and Belgium. 

It was a bright sunny morning, and the Place Verte, 

or piazza, underneath our windows already presented 

a lively scene, being thronged with people hastening in 

different directions to their respective churches. Con- 

tinental habits beget early hours. The Catholic religion 
enjoins its disciples to rise almost with the rising sun 
to their matins; and upon such festivals as the present 

—the jour de pdques—low masses precede yy mass, 

and other masses follow until vespers, so that whole 

day appears to be dedicated to divine service. And yet 
there appears to be a curious intermixture between 
these outward signs of religious worship and the visible 
continuance of the business of daily life; for while the 
churches are crowded, and the church bells still con- 
tinue summoning the people to their devotions, the 
shops remain open in almost every quarter of the town 
for the casual incidents of trade; and the different pro- 
menades in the public squares and neighbourhood, as 
the day advances, become hourly more enlivened with 
cant tae who appear to live only to 

enjoy the ephem gaieties of society. There is a 

contrariety in the effect so produced which is very re- 

markable, particularly in small towns like Ant 
where the population and its resources are not lost 
metropolitan itude, but come more 

under the scope of individual observation. 

The high mass in the cathedral commenced at ten 
o’clock in the morning, and our party were fortunate 
enough to obtain seats near the choir, The immense 
area of the church, as far as the eye could reach through 
the innumerable pillars which support the Gothic arches 
of the double aisles, was soon filled by a dense multi- 
tude; and as the priests entered in their rich sacerdotal 
habits, chanting the introitus, the deep and sustained 
notes of the organ, and the accompaniment of the 
other wind and stringed instruments blending their full 
chords together, announced with impressive grandeur 
the commencement of the mass. There was a rustling 
for a moment in the crowd. The priests then havi 
bowed on each side of the altar, with their upraised 
hands pressed together, approached its centre, and 
commenced those mystical movements and ceremonies 
which may, to the uninitiated, have something of a 
mimetic appearance; yet it is far otherwise, for every 
action and gesture, and even attitude, is strictly pre- 
scribed by the Roman ritual, and intended to convey 
a meaning typical of some portion of the life and doc- 
trines of our Saviour.* Hence one part of the service, 


* Explication des Cérémonizs de la Messe. Par Le P Brun, 
Paris, 1844. 
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‘to those who participate in it, is more affecting than 
another; and occasionally individuals may be observed 
to become so much agitated, that they can hardly sup- 
emotions. While the congregation was thus 
tly engaged, we could not help gazing with admi- 
ration on the beautiful altar-piece before us—the 
Assumption of Virgin by Rubens. The colouring 
of this picture is exquisite. The Virgin is represented 
surrounded by a choir of angels, and pa ged 
clouds hovering around them. There is a beati- 
tude in the countenance of the Virgin, and a tenderness 
of feeling, which express in the most vivid manner a 
consciousness of the most perfect purity, conjoined and 
blending with a sense of the deepest adoration. The 
attendant angels, too, are conceived in a tone of match- 
less harmony; while the clearness and transparency of 
the clouds produce an aérial effect which is truly mar- 
vellous. It has been observed that Rubens, as a co- 
lourist, might be called ‘the painter of light,’ as Rem- 
brandt, y way of contrast, has been described ‘ the 
painter of darkness; and certainly there is a softness 
and subdued beauty in this picture which will not be 
found in any of his larger and more startling composi- 
tions. In all Catholic countries the sacred music which 
accompanies, or rather forms part of the mass, is finely 
executed ; and upon this occasion—as the priests walked 
ih en down the nave, exhibiting over the heads 
of the people the Host in its golden ostenroir, while the 
ptt silver censers were swung aloft, throwing out 
clouds of incense—we thought we never heard the Hal- 
lelujah more fully, more impressively, and more effec- 
tively given. During the preceding—the Passion—week, 
the church service partakes of a desponding and do- 
lorous character. At all hours of the day persons may 
be seen moving stealthily through the aisles to the con- 
fessionals, or small wooden stalls, in which the priest, 
through a window-like opening, listens to the confession 
of sins, and holds communication with the penitent. 
Morning, noon, and evening, the De Profundis, and other 
psalms of penitence, with the Kyrie Eleison, or Litany of 
the Saints, are lugubriously and somewhat monotonously 
chanted, until, upon Good-Friday, the celebration of the 
Tenebrae, to denote the darkness and other circum- 
stances of the crucifixion, adds the deepest of all gloom 
to these prescribed offices, But on Easter Sunday, which 
is the ‘ highest of all feasts,’ strains of more joyous har- 
mony succeed, interspersed with the most charming 
symphonies, which are intended to console and cheer, 
and raise heavenwards the aspirations of the devout. 
Ever restless and open to trivial impressions, strangers 
are apt, even amidst scenes of solemnity, to be struck 
oe which other persons from habit do not 
e; and we confess that upon this, as well as 
upon similar occasions, our ears were offended by an 
almost perpetual and most unseemly jingling of copper 
money. In Catholic churches there are no pews — 
which were not introduced into England until after the 
Reformation—and the vongregation therefore is provided 
with chairs, having low seats for people to kneel as well 
as to sit w For the use of each chair, or ‘ prie Dieu,’ 
as it is every person pays two or three sous; and 
the collection of these coppers by a woman who watches 
with a quick eye every change of seat, goes on during 
the whole service. There are also two other collections, 
chiefly in copper money—one for the church, the other 
for the parish; and these donations being solicited in 
like manner, and dropped into a wooden box while the 
people are at their devotions, occasion a similar inter- 
. The chair money, particularly in large parishes, 
an enormous revenue to the church; they are 
generally farmed out to individuals, who profit by the 
8 ion. We are informed that in one church 
in Paris—Saint Euetache—the return from letting 
out the chairs some years ago amounted annually to 
upwards of twenty francs.* Here also we 


* Veritable Origine des Biens Ecclesiastiques. Par M. Rozet. 
Paris, 1790. 


ought not to pass unnoticed a very important-looking 
personage, who never fails to attract attention—we mean 
the beadle or sacristan. In Paris, his costume be 
remarkable. He weats a cocked-hat, trimmed wit 

silver lace, an embroidered old-fashioned coat, knee 
breeches, and white silk stockings, with shoes adorned 
with huge silver buckles ; and from a broad, highly-orna- 
mented belt, suspended over his right shoulder, a dress- 
sword hangs dangling transversely across his calves. 
He carries a long silver-headed potential-looking cane, 
well ferruled at the tip, with which he strikes the stone 
pavement with a reverberating clink, as a signal for the 
people to make way for the priest as he passes from the 
sacristy to the altar or the pulpit. It was observed by 
Lady Morgan that this costume is remarkable for 
having remained unchanged amidst all the social revo- 
lutions which have occurred in the French capital. In 
Antwerp, this functionary appears in a less courtier-like 
garb, or, to speak artistically, in a more subdued attire. 
The silver-laced cocked-hat is dispensed with, as also 
the dress-sword ; he, however, wears a finely-embroidered 
coat and breast-belt ; and, what appears curious, instead 
of sporting silk stockings, his legs disappear in a pair of 
English-looking top-boots, the deep upper leathers of 
which are of a bright and shining mahogany colour. 
While engaged in his more sacred official duties, he did 


not fail to look out for the new faces of such visitors as | 


might be present; and at the conclusion of the mass, as 
we were retiring from the cathedral, he followed us, and 


intimated that if we would return at one o'clock, he 
would uncover for our inspection the two pictures of | 


Rubens—‘ the Descent from the Cross,’ and ‘ the Ele- 
vation of the Cross’—which, in a spirit of unrighteous 
parsimony, were concealed behind a curtain, not so 
much to them from the dust, as to obtain a 
gratuity for their exhibition. We, however, for the 
present declined his offer; because, although the service 
was concluded, many of the congregation still 

their seats; and we observed that other religious cere- 
monies were ema d in some of the side chapels. 

Here, in reference to 
divisions of the Catholic church, we may explain, for the 


information of those who have not visited the continent, | 
that the plan or interior distribution of these sacred edi- 


fices is for the most part similar. Atthe east end, in con- 
formity with the ancient custom of praying towards the 
east, is the high altar ; opposite to which, at the western 
extremity, is the organ; and the intervening open space, 


or middle of the church, is called the nave. Oneach side — 
of the nave, flanking the walls, are the aisles, which are — 


vaulted, and freq 
supported 
these aisles are the chapels just mentioned, which are 
recesses Or partitions against the walls, generally railed 
in and separated from each other. Originally, they were, 
in the primitive churches, designed for little cells or 
chambers, into which persons could retire for reading, 
meditation, or prayer; they now bear the name of the 
saint to which they are individually dedicated; and 
each is provided with an altar, and often adorned with 
interesting sepulchral monuments and very fine pic- 
tutes. They are used for private worship; and the 
masses conducted in them—sometimes, but not always, 
with the assistance of a priest—are independent of the 
congregation which may be present. During high 
mass, the altars in these chapels are uently seen 
lighted up with small wax tapers, and these more 
private ceremonies of devotion are at the same time 
going on. Across the nave runs a division north and 
south, called the transepts, which was added by the 
early Christians to the Roman church for the purpose 
of laying out the ground- in the shape either of a 
Greek or Roman cross. the Greek cross, the four 


uently, as in the Antwerp ca‘ 


proportions of the human body. 
of the with the nave a dome is frequen’ 


ese side chapels and other sub- | 


thedral, 
by a triple row of pillars. On either side of | 


aescescss? 


| 
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| arms are equal; in the Latin, the arms are higher up 
| on the trunk, so as to correspond more nearly with the 
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| occupied by the inferior 


dedicated, one to the Virgin, the other to the holy sacra- 
ment. At the upper or east end of the nave is the 
choir, which is somewhat raised above the sutrounding 
area of the church, and entered by a flight of steps. It 
is usually separated from the nave by an ornamental 
balustrade; and its pavement is inlaid with marbles 
of various colours, and often very finely tessellated. 
The altar part is under the jurisdiction of the arch- 
bishop of the cathedral, and is appropriated to the 
higher order of the priests and deacons. The other 
part, from the high altar to the end of the choir, is 


| the instrumental band and singers who assist in the 
_ choral service. On each side are seats or stalls for the 
use of the pri 


priests and deacons, which are, throughout 


| the Netherlands, constructed of oak, very finely carved 
_ into sculptural designs, often of figures as large as life, 


and very elabora 


te basso-relievos. In almost every 
choir is a reading-desk, called a lecterne, made of brass, 
in the shape of an eagle, with wings expanded to sup- 
port the sacred volume. We have often wondered that 
the eagle should have been selected as a type for this 
purpose, and have been frequently told that it was 
adopted from the Romans; but we find from Ducange 
that the lecterne was made in this shape to designate 
St John the Evangelist, who is generall resented 
with an eagle behind him. The pulpit of the church, 
which is used only for the delivery of sermons, is also, 
throughout the Netherlands, constructed of oak, very 


| frequently carved in a wonderful manner, so as to 
| represent certain portions of holy writ; and it is so 


placed in the nave, that the congregation, listening to 
the preacher, shall look towards the east. The sacristy 
corresponds with the vestry of Protestant churches ; 


| and here the treasures of the church, the costly symbols 
_ and sacramental vessels, the rich vestments of the 


priests, and the relics of saints and martyrs, are pre- 
served in safety. When, however, the church 
the shrine of its patron saint—which may be bed 
as an ark-shaped box or case, in which remains of 
the saint are supposed to be ited—so valuable a 
reliquary is kept immediately behind the high altar. 
To return—for without some notion of the interior 
distribution of a Catholic church, the visitor on the 
continent will find himself contin at fault—the 
Antwerp cathedral, in its dimensions and proportions, 
is a magnificent edifice. The length of the nave, the 
height of the roof, the immense number of pillars which 
support the Gothic arcades of the aisles, produce an 
effect of extreme architectural solemnity ; and when we 
remember that, in its ancient state, before the frenzied 
spirit of revolution had pillaged its treasures and dis- 
mantled its walls, the side chapels were adorned with 
altars of finely-sculptured marble, surmounted with 
most valuable paintings—that not only the high altar, 
but several other altars, were of solid silver, enriched 
with sacred emblems and sacramental vessels, in- 
cluding the costly ostensoir presented to the church by 
Francis I., and mounted with diamonds and 
stones, which were the gifts of other sovereigns, and of 
inestimable price ; and when we furthermore picture to 
ourselves the immense dome, lighted up by lustres 
beaming from no less than one hundred chandeliers of 
massive silver, illuminating the pictured walls and 
monuments around, we can easily imagine that, when 
Philip II. here held a chapter of the Golden Fleece— 
which order was instituted by him at Bruges in honour 
of his marriage with Isabel of Portugal—so august a 
ceremonial, attended as it was by several sovereigns 
and princes, and an immense concourse of nobles richly 
attired, with their escutcheons waving upon silken 
banners over their heads, must have presented a most 
gorgeous spectacle. But it is to be remembered that 
these towns of the Netherlands were then the most in- 
finential cities in Europe ; and as they now exist, we do 
not behold them in ruins, but have the more melan- 
choly satisfaction of entering their churches, their 
town-halls, and palace-like houses as they then existed; 


clergy, and often by part of | cl 


so that the very streets still retain the architectural 
peculiarities and beauties of the middle ages. So great 
was the commercial intercourse between Antwerp and 
other parts of Europe, and its port was often so much 
crowded with vessels, that each successive fleet had to 
wait long in the Scheldt before it could obtain admis- 
sion to discharge its cargoes. The opulence of this and 
other towns in Brabant and Flanders was such, that 
the rich burghers often outrivalled, in the ostentation 
of theit wealth, the pageantry of sovereigns. The 
taste for prodigality and luxury extended through all 

asses of society, so that the good citizens in pri- 
vate lived in the most costly manner. They dressed 
themselves, men and women, in the most expensive 
fashion. Velvet and satin, silk and damask, were the 
ordinary material of their clothing; and gold, and 
silver, and precious stones, were such common articles 
of decoration, that we are informed that the harness 
even of their horses sparkled with brilliants that cost 
immense sums.* Among the ladies, this passion for 
display was carried to the highest extent. Hence, when 
the queen of Philip the Fair of France visited Bruges, 
astonished at the splendid display around her, she is 
said to have exclaimed with a feeling of wonder, not 
unmixed with a little womanly envy, ‘I thought my- 
self the only queen, but I see six hundred who appear 
more so than I,’ 

Upon leaving the cathedral, our attention was directed 
to a curious sort of iron canopy over a well, which was, 
we are informed, chiselled into this fantastic by 
Quentin Metsys, without the assistance of either a 
hammer ora file. To the history of this celebrated artist 
a romantic s' is attached, which may give this iron 
monument of his skill an interest it would not otherwise 
possess, for it is by no means very ornamental. At an 
early age Quentin Metsys lost his father, and his 
mother being in very indigent circumstances, he sup- 
ported her upon the wages of his hard-earned industry 
—for Quentin was a blacksmith, and toiled la’ 
at his trade, in which he often displayed great ingenuity 
and taste, which are sufficiently evinced in the very 
elegant and elaborate balustrade of his workmanship 
that may be seen in the college of Louvain, That he 
was a dutiful and good son, is certain, for when—being of 
delicate health—sickness disabled him from working at 
the forge, he supported his mother by making those 
little metal images of saints which it was the custom, on 
the occasion of the procession of to distribute 
among the people. But nature had destined Quentin 
Metsys for a higher calling, which was curiously 
brought about by his being, while yet a youth, crossed 
in love. In the town of Antwerp lived an artist who 
had a very pretty daughter, of whom Quentin became 
so much enamoured, that he offered himself to her 
in marriage; and although she was nothing loath—for 
he had already won her consent—her father interposed 
his authority, refusing his child to be wedded to a 
worker in vile metals, Stung with disappointment, and 
determining to overcome an objection so humilia’ 
Quentin Metsys threw aside his hammer, forsook 
anvil, and applied himself diligently to the study of the 
fine arts. And in this instance love’s labour was not 
lost; for, cheered by the secret encouragement of his 
lady-love, he soon acquired such proficiency, that one 
day, upon entering the study of her father, who had 
just finished a picture of the fallen angels, which is still 
in the cathedral, he, unobserved by anybody, took 
the brush and painted a bee on the thigh of the an 
which was so naturally and delicately sketched, 
the proud old artist on his return started with as- 
tonishment. ‘ How came the little insect there?’ forth- 
with he made inquiry; and discovered that the rejected 
blacksmith had renounced his early calling, and instead 
of being a son of Vulcan, was now transformed into & 
son of Apollo. He soon gave further evidence of his 
great abilities, and was rewarded by the’ hand of the 


* Grattan’s History of the Netherlands. London, 1890. 
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of his love. Thus did Quentin Metsys not only 

¢ his Genevieve, his bright and beauteous bride,’ 
but became eventually one of the most distinguished 
artists in Flanders. But, after all, poor Quentin lived 
in stormy times; and upon his death, being considered 
an heretic, his remains were refused interment under 
the nave of the cathedral, and he was therefore buried 
without its precincts, immediately under the western 
of the church, upon the adjoining wall of which 

a stone tablet inscribed to his memory; and by the 
side of his epitaph is the following Latin verse—‘ Con- 
nubialis Amor de Mulcibre fecit Apellem.’ 

We did not return to our hotel without pausing to 
admire the exterior architecture of the cat! which, 
on the side of the Place Verte, is blocked up by the 
immediate contiguity of a row of houses, so that the 
tower and spire are the principal objects of attraction. 
The open stone-work of the spire gives it a very light 
and elegant appearance ; but it hardly deserves the en- 
comium of Charles V., who observed that it should be 
kept under a glass-case ; or the observation of Napoleon, 
that it has the appearance of being worked in Mechlin 
lace. Those who have seen the spire of the Strasburg 
cathedral—which, for lightness and elegance, and ex- 
quisitely minute workmanship, may be considered the 
marvel of architecture—will not hold it in such very 
high estimation. Still, it is a very beautiful object. Our 
guide, an intelligent lad, requested us to observe parti- 
cularly its very great height, and also the newly-gilt 
weathercock u its top, in which we saw nothing 
very pomece hs agg until we were informed that upon 
certain gala-days, as a sign of very great public rejoic- 
ing, some heroic aspirant to fame mounts to the top of 
the vane, and strides, saddle-fashion, across ‘ the bird of 
early dawn.’ This wonderful feat, he added, was per- 
formed when her majesty Queen Victoria passed through 
Antwerp on the occasion of her late visit to the king 
of the Belgians ;;but we suspect that this was only a 
dwarfish miracle in comparison with that performed by 
a celebrated rope-dancer, who, when Isabel of Bavaria, 
on the occasion of her marriage, entered Paris, swung 
himself down from the tower of Notre-Dame to the 
bridge below—the Pont au Change—holding in one hand 
a lighted torch, as it was night, and in the other a 
wreath of flowers, which he planted so dexterously on 
the queen’s head, and then so suddenly reascended to 
royal party perceived whence received 
floral diadem. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
WHITE AND BROWN BREAD,—UNFERMENTED BREAD. 
SEVERAL years ago, we threw out the surmise that the 


ranged 

for a long course of years, thus using a kind of food dif- 
could not fail to be 
attended with bad consequences. We have since learned 
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of flour is detrimental :—‘* The 
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refined will not. Keep a man on brown bread and water, 
and he will live and enjoy good health ; give him white 
bread and water only, and he will gradually sicken and 
die. The meal of which the first is made contains all 
the ingredients necessary to the composition of nourish- 
ment of the various structure composing our bodies. 
Some of these ingredients are removed by the miller in 
his efforts to please the public; so that fine flour, instead 
of being better than the meal, is the least nourishing; 
and, to make the case worse, it is also the most difficult 
of digestion. The loss is, therefore, in all respects a 
waste; and it seems desirable that the admirers of 
white bread (but especially the poor) should be made 
acquainted with these truths, and brought to inquire 
whether they do not purchase at too dear a rate the 
rivilege of indulging in the use of it. The unwise pre- 
mce given so universally to white bread, led to the 
pernicious practice of mixing alum with the flour, and 
this again to all sorts of adulterations and impositions ; 
for it enabled bakers, who were so disposed, by adding 
more and more alum, to make bread made from the flour 
of an inferior grain look like the best or most costly, or 
to dispose of it accordingly; at once defrauding the 
purchaser, and tampering with his health. Among the 
matters removed by the miller are the larger saline 
substances, which are indispensable to the growth of 
the bones and teeth, and are required, although in a less 
degree, for daily repair. Brown bread should, therefore, 
be given to nurses, and to the young or the growing, 
and should be preferred by all, of whatever age, whose 
bones show a tendency to bend, or who have weak teeth. 
It is believed that brown bread will generally be found 
the best by all persons having sluggish bowels, and 
stomachs equal to the digestion of the bran. But with 
some it will disagree ; for it is too exciting to irritable 
bowels, and is dissolved with difficulty in some stomachs. 
When this happens, the bran should be removed, either 
wholly or ee and by such means the epee | 
be adapted, with the greatest ease, to all habits and 
constitutions.’ 

Mr Smith, in his late remarkable work on Fruits and 
Farinacea as the food of man, gives some illustrations 
of this doctrine. ‘ Bulk,’ he says, ‘is nearly as neces- 
sary to the articles of diet as the nutrient principle. 
They should be so managed that one will be in pro- 

to the other. Too highly nutritive diet is pro- 

y as fatal to the prolongation of life and health, as 
that which contains an insufficient quantity of nourish- 
ment. It is a matter of common remark among old 
whalemen, that, during their long voyages, the coarser 
their bread, the better their health. “I have followed 
the seas for thirty-five years,” said an intelligent sea 
captain to Mr Graham, “ and have been in almost every 


part of the globe; and have always found that the | 


coarsest pilot- bread, which contained a considerable 
portion of bran, is decidedly the healthiest for my men.” 
“TI am convinced, from my own experience,” says an- 
other captain, “ that bread made of the unbolted wheat 
meal is far more wholesome than that made from the 
best superfine flour—the latter always tending to 
duce constipation.” Captain Dexter of the ship Isis, 
1804. He n about 190 days on the 
article 


. | The sea-bread, which constituted the princi 


of food for his men, was made of the best superfine flour. 
He had not been long at sea before his men began to 
complain of languor, loss of appetite, and debility. These 
difficulties continued to increase during the whole 
voyage; and several of the hands died on the passage 
of debility and inanition. The ship was obliged to come 
to an anchor about thirty miles below Providence; and 
such was the debility of the men on board, that they 
were not able to get the ship under weigh again, and the 
owners were under the necessity of sending men down 
from Providence to work her up. When she arrived, 
the owners asked Captain Dexter what was the cause 
of the sickness of his men. He replied, “ The bread was 
too good.”’ 
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separation of the white from the brown parts of wheat 
grain was likely to be baneful to health. We proceeded 
upon theoretical grounds, believing that Providence | 
must have contemplated our using the entire grain, and 
not a portion only, selected by means of a nicely-ar- : 
that our views have some recognised support in science 
| 
* Instructions for Making Unfermented Bread, by a Physician. 
London: Taylor and Walton. 1846. od | j 
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The primary object of the pamphlet already quoted, 
is to explain a mode of making bread without the use of 
— raising process accomplished by car- 

te of soda and muriatic acid. The formula recom- 
mended for bread made of wheat meal (that is, the flour 
of entire grain) is—wheat meal 3 pounds avoirdupois, 
bicarbonate of soda, in powder, 44 drachms troy, hydro- 
chloric acid 5 fluid drachms 25 minims or ae, 
water 30 fluid ounces, and salt % of an ee 

*Bread made in this manner,’ the writer, ‘ 

tains nothing but flour, common oat, and water. It ha has 
an agreeable natural taste, keeps much longer than 
common bread, is more digestible, and much less dis- 
posed to turn acid. Common bread, like everything 
that has been fermented, ferments easily again, to the 

t discomfort of many stomachs; and not only so, 
but as “ “a little leaven leavens the whole lump,” it com- 
municates a similar action to all the food in contact 
with it. Unfermented bread being free from this defect, 
is beneficial to those who suffer from headache, acidity. 
flatulence, eructations, a sense of sinking at the pit of 
the stomach, or pain after meals, and to all who are 
subject to gout or gravel. It is also useful in — 
affections of the skin. These remarks apply to bo 
varieties of the bread, but es ly to the brown, 
which is further invaluable to all who are liable to con- 
stipation from torpidity of the colon, or large intestines 
—the common infirmity of the sedentary, and of those 
who have been accustomed to oatmeal diet in their 


Of unfermented bread we know nothing besides what 
is stated in its favour in this pamphlet, excepting that 
an intelligent friend assures us of his having experienced 
much benefit to his health from the use of it during the 


last twelvemonth. It is certainly, however, very desir- 

able, for another reason, that un’ ermented should be, as 
far as possible, substituted for fermented bread. At 
present, owing to the process of fermenting this aliment, 
the life of the operative baker is one of the most slavish 


_ known in our country. It is distressing to think of the 


misery and hardship incurred by a portion of our fellow- 
creatures in producing the bread laid on our tables eve 
day. We used to associate sugar with the blood and 
tears of the negroes: we might, with equal justice, con- 
nect hot rolls and snowy loaves with the sleepless, ha- 
rassed lives of a portion of our own population. Could 
we agree to use unfermented bread, the slavish life of 
the baker would be at an end, for bread could then be 
made in two hours, where eight are now necessary. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that unfermented 
bread, being produced at less expense of labour, would 
in that measure be cheaper to the public. A reduction 
of priee would arise from another cause. By the use of 


in the flour. ‘In the common process,’ says the pamph- 
let, ‘much of the saccharine part of the Hour i is Tost by 
being converted into carbonic acid and spirit ; and this 
waste is incurred solely for the Fe oye of getting car- 
bonic acid to raise the dough. e new method, the 
waste is avoided, and the gas obtained in a manner 
equally beautiful and efficacious—another striking in- 
stance of the successful application of chemical philo- 
sophy to the arts of life. 


SPECTRE WITNESSES. 


Mucu as the disembodied spirits of the dead have asso- 
ciated themselves with men’s actions, it is a rarity to 
find the intercourse between the world of life and that 
of spirits forming an item in official and practical busi- 
ness, and holding a in the record of its transac- 
tions. The conflict of intellects in the practical business 
of life is a great exorciser of evil spirits; and while the 
strong-minded, the educated, and learned, in the so- 
litude of cloisters, in old graveyards, in caverns, or on 
Magarn heaths,’ have every now and then professed to 
be visited by twelve af the most 
stitious men world, empannelled as a jury, would 


the chemicals, there would be a taving of ten per cent. | he 


hardly be found to attest a ghost story by a verdict 
Defoe, it is true, presents to us 
the history of a murderer who, in giving false evidence 
against an innocent man, is confronted by the ghost of 
the victim, with which he carries on a dialogue in open 
court, ultimately fatal to his conspiracy. But the inge- 
nious writer leaves it undetermined whether the spectre 
was sup to be present, or the diseased i 

tion of the perjured murderer, working upon his organs 
of sight, had called up the impression, and made the 
suggestions of his evil conscience, like those of Mac- 
beth; appear to be embodied before his eyes. And 
here, by the way, let us just note how preposterously 
the stage, in representing this awful instance of the 
force of conscience, outwits itself in the belief that it is 
gratifying the taste of the multitude. The true im- 
pressiveness of the guilty man’s terror consists in his 
seeing what the onlookers see not. ‘The table is full,’ 
but to him only—not to the wondering guests, or to his 


| Own iron-nerved wife. Yet at this moment, in the 


usual performance of the piece, some big stout man, 
dressed in tartans, with his throat painted to represent 
its being cut, stalks in and seats himself right in front 
of the audience, who should see the ghost of Banquo 
only reflected in the horror that distorts the countenance 
of Macbeth. 

To return to our immediate subject. Sir Walter 
Scott having discovered, in the criminal records of 
Scotland, a trial for murder, in which some information 
received from the ghost of the murdered man was a 
part of the evidence, thought the record of sufficient 
interest to be printed for the Bannatyne Sigg de with the 
title, ‘Trial of Duncan Terig alias Clerk, and Alex- 
ander Bayne Macdonald, for the Murder of Arthur 
Davies, Sergeant in General Guise’s regiment of foot, 
June 1754.’ The sergeant was commander of a small 
party, employed in the obnoxious duty of enforcing the 
act against the Highlanders carrying arms and wearing 
their native costume. He was stationed at Braemar, 
where the quantity of game on the surrounding hills 
tempted him to make solitary sporting excursions. The 


ry | spot where he met his death was on the hill of Christie, 


one of the range of mountains which extends from the 
Dee in Aberdeenshire towards the Spital of Glenshee, 
in the Braes of Angus. It is at this day a savage and 
solitary district, where human habitations or cultivated 
lands are hardly to be met with, and a body might lie 
in the deep heather till the flesh fell from the bones 
ere the usual course of chance might bring a visitor to 
the spot. We may have some idea of the sergeant’s 
character from the testimony of his widow. He seems 
to have been a fearless, frank, good-natured man, fond 
of field-sports, and well to do in the world. The wealth 
carried about his person would not now be often 
found with one of his standing; but from Fielding’s 
novels, and other sources, it is pretty clear that a ser- 
geant in the army occupied a much higher social posi- 
tion in that age than in the present. 

The most important portion of the widow’s testimony 
was thus given :—‘ Her husband was a keen sportsman, 
and used to go out a-shooting or fishing generally every 
day. When he went along with the party on patrol, he 
sent the men home, and followed his sport. On other 
occasions, he went out a-shooting by himself alone. He 
was a sober man, a good manager, and had saved 
to the value of about fifteen guineas and a-half, whi 


a little lump of gold raised u 
The other was a plain 

had got from David Holland, 
letters D. H. on the inside, and had this posy on it— 
“ When this you see, remember me.” 
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he had in gold, and kept in a green silk purse, which he 
enclosed within a leathern purse, along with any silver 
he had. Besides this gold, he generally wore a silver 
watch in his pocket, and two gold rings upon one of his 
fingers, one of which was of pale yellow gold, and had 
shoes, marked also with the letters D. H. in the inside, i 
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which likewise had to her said former hus- 
band; as also he wore silver knee-buckles, and had two 
dozen silver buttons upon a double-breasted vest, made 
of striped lutestring. He frequently had about him a 
folding penknife, that had a brown tortoiseshell 
and a upon the end of it, on which was cut a 
naked boy, or some such device, with which he often 
sealed his letters. One day, when he was dressing some 
hooks, while the deponent was by, she observed he was 
cutting his hat with his penknife, and she went towards 
him and asked what he meant by cutting his hat? To 
which he answered that he was cutting his name upon 
it. .To which the deponent replied, she could not see 
what he could mean by putting his name upon a thing 
of no value, and pulled it out of his hand in a jocular 
way; but he followed her, and took the hat from her, 
she observed that the A. was then cut out in the 
hat; and after he got it, she saw him cut out the letter 
D., which he did in a hen, and which the deponent 
believed was occasioned by the toying that was between 
them concerning this matter; for when she observed it, 
she said to him, you have made a pretty sort of work 
of it by having misplaced the letters. To which he 
answered that it was her fault, having caused him to 
do it in a hurry. The hat now upon the table, and 
which is lying in the clerk’s hands, and referred to in 
the indictment, to the best of her judgment and belief 
is the hat above-mentioned. She never has seen neither 
the said sergeant, the green silk pufse or leathern purse 
before-mentioned, nor the buckles for his shoes or knees, 
watch, or penknife, since he marched from his quarters 
with the party at the time at which he is supposed to 
have been murdered. On begs AP being the day 
immediately preceding Mi ng the 28th of 
September 1749, her husband went out early in 
the morning from Dubrach, and four men of the 


under his command soon after followed him, in o: to | till 


meet the patrol from Glenshee; and in the afternoon, 
before four o'clock, the four men returned to Dubrach, 
and acquainted the deponent that they had seen and 
heard him fire a shot, as they believed, at T; 
but that he did not join company with them. At the 
wa pointed they met with a corporal and a party 
nshee, and then retired home. Her husband 
never returned. She has never met with anybody who 
saw him after the party returned from the foresaid 
aes Semepting the corporal who that day commanded 
the party from Glenshee, who told her that, after the 
forementioned party from Dubrach had gone away from 
the foresaid appointed place, Sergeant Davies came up 
to him all alone, upon which the corporal told him he 
thought it was very unreasonable in him to venture 
upon the hill by himself, as for his part he was not 
without fear, even when he had his party of four men 
along with him; to which Sergeant Davies answered, 
that when he had his arms and ammunition about him, 
he did not fear anybody he could meet. Her husband 


together in as great amity and love as any couple could 
do that ever were married, and never was in use to 
stay away a night from her; and it was not possible he 
could be under any temptation to desert, as he was 
much esteemed and beloved by all his officers, and had 
good reason to believe he w have been promoted to 
the rank of sergeant-major upon the first vacancy.’ 
The body had lain for rage 

covered. Of the state in was found, and the 


evidence was taken down in court :— 
‘In the summer of 1750, he found, lying in a moss- 
bank in the hill of Christie, a human body; at least 
the bones of a human body, of which the flesh was 
mostly consumed, and he believed it to be the body of 
Sergeant Davies, because it was reported in the country 
that he had been murdered in that hill the year before. 
When he first found this body there was a bit of blue 
cloth upon it, pretty entire, which he took to be what 
is called English cloth; he also found the hair of the 
deceased, which was of a dark mouse colour, and tied 
about with a black ribbon; he also observed some 
pieces of a striped stuff; and found also lying there a 
asd of brogues, which had been made with latches for 
uckles, which had been cut away by a knife. By the 
help of his staff, he brought out the body, and laid it 
upon plain ground ; in doing whereof, some of the bones 
were separated one from another. For some days he 
was in a doubt what to do; but meeting with John 
Growar in the moss, he told John what he had found, 
and John bade him tell nothing of it, otherwise he 
would complain of the deponent to John Shaw of Dal- 
downie ; upon which the deponent resolved to prevent 
Growar’s complaint, and go and tell Daldownie of it 
himself; and which having accordingly done, Dal- 
downie desired him to conceal the matter, and go and 
the body privately, as it would not be carried to a 
kirk unkent, and that the same might hurt tho country, 
being under suspicion of being a rebel country. Some 
few days thereafter he Le a yoy Donald Farquharson 
of his having seen the body of a dead man in the hill, 
which he took to be the body of Sergeant Davies, Far- 
quharson at first doubted the truth of his information, 
the deponent told him that, a few nights before, 
when he was in bed, a vision appeared to him as of a 
man clad in blue, who told the deponent, “I am Ser- 
geant Davies;” but before he told him so, the deponent 
had taken the said vision, at first eppeezance, to be a 
real living man, a brother of Donald Farquharson’s. 
The deponent rose from his bed, and followed him to the 
door, and then it was, as has been told, that he said he 
was Sergeant Davies, who had been murdered in the 
hill of Christie near a year before, and desired the de- 
ponent to go to the place he had pointed at, where he 
would find his bones, and that he might go to Donald 
Farquharson and take his assistance to the burying of 
him. Upon giving Donald Farquharson this informa- 
tion, Donald went along with him, and found the 
bones as he had informed Donald, and then buried 
them with the help of a spade, which he (the deponent) 
had alongst with him: and for puting what is above 
deponed on out of doubt, depones that the above vision 
was the occasion of his going by himself to see the dead 
body, and which he did before he either spoke to John 
Growar, Daldownie, or any other body. ile he was 
in bed another night, after he had first seen the body 
by himself, but not buried it, the vision again 
appeared, naked, and minded him to bury the body; 
and after that he spoke to the other folks above-men- 
tioned, and at last complied, and buried the bones above- 
mentioned. Upon the vision’s first appearance to the 
deponent in his Bed, and after going out of the door, 
and being told by it he was Sergeant Davies, the de- 
ponent asked him who it was that had murdered him, 
to which it made this answer, that if the deponent had 
not asked, he might have told him, but as he had asked 
him, he said he either could not, or would not; but 
which of the two expressions the deponent cannot say. 
But at the second time the vision made its appearance 
to him, the deponent renewed the same question ; and 
then the vision answered that it was the two men now 
in the pee {at the bar] that had murdered him. And 
being further interrogated in what manner the vision 
a from him first and last, 


that, after 
interviews above-menti the vision at 
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alleged of the ghost to the wit- 
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ness, Alexander Mospherson chee the follow- 
ing is an account in that person’s own words, as his , 7 
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made no secret of his having the gold before-mentioned ; | | 
and upon the many different occasions he had to pay 
and receive money, he used to take out his purse and , 
show the gold; and even when he was playing with 
children, he would frequently take out his purse and 
rattle it for their diversion, from which it was generally 
known in the neighbourhood that the t was 
worth money, and carried it about him. “From the 
second day after the sergeant and party went from 
Dubrach as aforesaid, when the deponent found he did 
not return, she did believe, and does believe at this day, 
that he was murdered; for that he and she had lived 
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both times disappeared and yanished out of his sight in 
the twinkling of an eye; and that, in describing the 
> gm by the vision before-mentioned as his murderers, 
words were, “ Duncan Clerk and Alexander Mac- 
donald :” depones that the conversation betwixt 
deponent and the vision was in the Irish language.’ 

The idea of an English sergeant, even in the exal 
form of a spirit, being able to speak Gaelic, startled the 
judge and jury, although, as Sir Walter Scott remarks, 
there is no greater stretch of imagination in supposing 
a ghost to speak a language which the living person did 
not understand, chan th ehaeiiae it to speak at all. 
The other evidence against the prisoners was very 
strong; but this consideration as to Macpherson’s de- 
position seems to have thrown a discredit over the whole 
case, and a verdict of acquittal was the consequence. 
A German would now suggest that phenomena of this 
kind are not wholly objective or external to the be- 
holder, but partly subjective, and taking a character 
from himself, so that the English sergeant might really 
appear to the seer to s 
heard in Lochaber.’ But such considerations were not 
likely to occur to a Scotch criminal court in the middle 
of the eighteenth century. 

A book, privately printed under the title of ‘ Notices 
relative to the Bannatyne Club, as appropriate to Sir 
Walter Scott’s volume, gives an account of a case in 
Queen Anne’s county, Maryland, where the appearance 
of a spectre was attested in an action as to a will. 

* William Briggs said that Thomas Harris died in 
September 1790. In the March following he was rid- 
ing near the place where Thomas Harris was buried, on 
a horse formerly belonging to Thomas Harris. After 
crossing a small brook, his horse began to walk on very 
fast; it was between the hours of eight and nine 
o’clock in the morning; he was alone; it was a clear 
day ; he entered a lane adjoining to the field where 


Thomas Harris was buried; his horse suddenly wheeled | ing 


in a panel of the fence, looked over the fence into the 
field where Thomas Harris was buried, towards the 
graveyard, and neighed very loud. Witness then saw 
Thomas Harris coming towards him in the same ap- 
parel as he had last seen him in his lifetime; he had 
on a sky-blue coat, Just before he came to the fence, 
he varied to the right, and vanished. His horse took 
the road.’ 

We give some other instances of delusions or impos- 
tures having some resemblance to our Hi ghost 
story, in Sir Walter Scott’s words :— 

: in the French Causes Celebres et Interresantes, is one 
in which a countryman prosecutes a tradesman, named 
Anguier, for about twenty thousand francs, said to have 
been lent to the tradesman. It was pretended that the 
loan was to account of the proceeds of a treasure which 
Mirabel the t had discovered by means of a 
ghost or spirit, and had transferred to the said An- 
guier, that he might convert it into cash for him. ‘The 
defendant urged the impossibility of the original dis- 
covery of the treasure by the spirit to the prosecutor ; 
but the defence was repelled by the influence of the 
principal judge; and on a charge so ridiculous, Anguier 
narrowly escaped the torture. At length, though with 
hesitation, the was nonsuited, upon the 


pre- 
uliar sanctity, and an especial devotion to a 
the Virgin Mary, which, richly 

ted with ornaments by the zeal of her wor- 
shippers, was placed in a chapel in one of the churches 


‘as good Gaelic as ever was | of 


himself of a valuable diamond necklace belonging to the 
Madona. Altho the defendant was taken in the 
manner, he had impudence, knowing the case was 
to be heard by the king, to say that the Madona her- 
self had voluntarily presented him with her necklace, 
observing that, as her good and faithful votary, he had 
better apply it to his necessities than that it should 


‘The king, happy of the opportunity of tormenting 
the priests, demanded of them whether there was a 
possibility that the soldier's defence might be true. 


-remain useless in her custody, 


Their faith obliged them to grant that the story was: 


possible, while they exhausted themselves on the im- 
probabilities that attended it, “ Nevertheless,” said the 
king, “since it is possible, we must, in absence of proof, 
receive it as true in the first instance. All I can do to 
check an imprudent generosity of the saints in future, 
is to publish an edict, or public order, that all soldiers 
in my service who shall accept any gift from the Virgin, 
or any saint whatever, shall, eo ipso, incur the ty 


JOTTINGS ON TEA, 
A CORRESPONDENT of the Medical Times translates the 
following observations by Dr Bleischt in Ocesterr Tahrbuchern 
‘On the Chemical and Dietetic Relations of Tea:-—Two 
Arabs, who travelled in Eastern Asia in the ninth century, 
even thus early spoke of tea: in Europe it did not become 
known before the seventeenth century. Dutch travellers 
brought it from China in the year 1600, In 1666 Lord 
Arlington took the first pound of tea into England, hay 
bought it in Holland for L.3. In 1763 Linnaeus obtai 
after seventeen unsuccessful attempts, a living tea- 
from China, which blossomed Ad poy in the year 1765. 
The tea-shrub is very closely related to the came Left 
to itself, it attains a height of ten or twelve feet ; in a cul- 
tivated state it is kept as low as five or six feet, in order 
to facilitate the growth of the branches and the tea-gather- 
 Linneus distinguished two green tea 
(thea viridis), which is stronger and higher, grows in China 
as far as the 40° to 45° north latitude ; and bohea tea (thea 
bohea), which is smaller, and only cultivated as far as the 
27° to 28° north latitude. In Chine the tea prospers best 
at the south side of hills near rivers ; in Japan, it is 
cultivated on the borders of fields. The tea is sown; the 
shrub furnishes three good annual harvests for a term of 
three to seven years. The first, red in February or 
March, only yields fine shoots, which are little developed : 
this is the sort, and is called imperial tea. The leaves 
and shoots collected in April are less In the 
third harvest, in May or June, the coarsest leaves are cut 
or the pu ing, the leaves are laid on iron pans, 
erate heat in little stoves: they dis- 
charge a ey yrtowis green juice. When dried, they 


The chemical constituents of tea are—yolatile oil, tannic 
and theine; the other constituents are those com- 


The theine is the most ble constituent. thee 
has lately discoyered in tea a quantity of 
besides some w are azotised sub- 
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| fine sieve, and exposed to hot watery vapours till they are | - 
moistened, and then they are dried as ‘before. This tea, 
obtained by the dry method, is said to be the black tea; | 
that obtained by the moist method, the green tea. Others 
maintain the reverse of this to be the case. It is also 
asserted by some that both sorts are dried in the sun, only 
; that the green is exposed for a shorter time than the 
; black. Many teas are made odoriferous by the admixture } 
of different species of camellias. In England, the Chinese 
tea is adulterated with ash, hawthorn, and other leaves. . | 
| 
the ancient laws of France, belonged to the crown, So monly found in the leayes of vegetables. The tea owes its _ 
that the ghost-seer, though he had nearly occasioned | smell, and part of its effects, to its volative oil. The tannic | 
the defendant to be put to the torture, profited in the | acid blackens the salts of iron, as the tannic acid of oak. 1 
end nothing by his motion, | 
‘This is something like a decision of the great Frede- 
stances, The use of carbonate of soda is advantageous in 
the preparation of tea, as it is in that of coffee ; it ingreases 
the power of drawing the extract out of the leaves, makes { 
the infusion stronger, and gives it a better taste. Jn the 
of ten the eather frund of nen | 
of the city where her votary was quartered. The sol- | and draws from this circumstance the conelusion, that the i; 
dier acquired such SeaBioriey with the object of his de- | shrub grows and thrives on ferruginous apd argillaceous 
votion, and was so much ded in by the priests, that sil, which are abo in other respects favourable bo the fr 
she watched for, and found, an opportunity of possessing of ammonia, and of the azotised caseine and theipe, | 
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In using tea, most persons only consume those parts 
which are to be extracted by water, particularly the ethe- 
real oil, the tannate of theine, gum, and most of the soluble 
salts. But the tea is not exhausted by a single infusion in 
boiling water ; at least one-third of the soluble constituents 
remain in the leaves, with the greatest part of the caseine. 
Carbonate of soda dissolves the caseine, and therefore 
materially increases the strength of the beverage. The 
theine is composed of eight atoms of carbon, four atoms 
of nitrogen, ten atoms of hydrogen, and two atoms of 
oxygen. In those countries where tea is very generall 
taken (as England and Holland), diseases of relaxation 
emollition prevail, particularly among the female sex. Tea 
consi increases the sensibility of the whole nervous 
system, and relaxes the digestive canal; but it certainly 

some nutritive power, in consequence of contain- 
- two azotised substances—theine and caseine. The 

secretion of urea and bile, subsequent to its use, 
shows its medicinal effect. Chinese use the tea-Buu- 
leaves as an emetic. Fresh tea acts, according to Percival, 
like opium and henbane on the nerves, and like foxglove 
on the function of the heart and arteries. Those men who 
are engaged 


ness, &c. Vessels of porcelain are the best for extracting 
the constituents of tea; and tin should always be 
used for preserving it. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF RESOLUTION. 

* Resolution,’ says a writer, ‘is omnipotent.’ And if we 
will but solemnly determine to make the most and the 
best of all our powers and capacities ; and if to this end, 
with Wilberforce, we will but ‘seize and improve even the 
shortest intervals of ible action and effort,’ we shall 
find that there is no limit to our advancement. Without 
this resolute and earnest , the best aids and means 
are of little worth ; but with it, even the weakest are 
mighty. Without it, we shall accomplish nothing; with it, 

hing. A man who is deeply in earnest, acts upon 
the motto of the pickaxe on the old seal: ‘ Either I will 
find a way, or I will make one.’ He has somewhat the spirit 
of who, when told on the eve of battle that 
circumstances were against him, replied, ‘Circumstances ! 
I make or control circumstances, not bow to them.’ In 
self-cultivation, as in everything else, to think we are able, is 
almost to be so; to resolve to attain, wer 
Everywhere are the means of progress, if we have but the 
irit, the fixed purpose to use them. And if, like the old 
losopher, we will but take as our motto: ‘ Higher—for 
ever higher !’ we may rise by them all. Ra Aer resolves 
upon an eat end, by that very resolution scaled the 
chief aaah to it ; an so he who seizes the d idea 
of self-cultivation, and solemnly resolves upon it, will find 
that idea, that resolution, burning like living fire within 
him, and ever putting him upon his own improvement. 
He will find it removing difficulties, searching out or mak- 
ing means, giving courage for despondency, and strength 
for weakness ; and, like the star in the east to the wise 
men of old, guiding him nearer and still nearer to the 
sum of all perfection If we are but fixed and resolute— 
bent on self-improvement, we shall find means enough to 
it on every side, and at every moment ; and even obstacles 
and opposition will but make us like the fabled ‘ spectre- 
ships, which sail the fastest in the very teeth of the wind.’ 
— Self Culture, by Rev. Tryon Edwards, 
VEGETABLE DIET. 

It has been established by nature, on the best grounds, 
that our nourishment should be used in form rather coarse 
—securing full mastication and insalivation, and a longer 
retention in the stomach. Plain simple food only pro- 
motes moderation and longevity, while compounded and 
luxurious food shortens life. most extraordinary in- 
stances of longevity are to be found those classes 
of mankind who, amidst bodily labour the o air, 
lead a simple life according to nature—such as — 
—— unters, &c. The more man follows nature, 

obedient to her laws, the longer will he live : the further 
he deviates from these, the shorter will be his existence. 
Rich and nourishing food, and an immoderate use of flesh, 
do not prolong life. Instances of the greatest longevity are 
rw on vegetables, and who perhaps never tasted 


POETS. 


Pogta nascitur, non fit’— 

A hackneyed adage, ancient writ, 
Which, though to question liable, 
Has met with men most pliab! 

Who, having faith, would seem to scorn 
A poet made as well as born ; 
Nevertheless, be it our aim 

To show that poets worth the name— 
Poets in very deed and truth, 
Undoubtedly have need of both. 

The man must first be born a bard, 
And then be made, or can’t be heard; 
Like as the seed of any plant 

Is first complete, without a want ; 


And yet, who in the seed can see 
Ought but the capability ? 
’Twould surely prove of nothing worth 
Wanting fit soil to bring it forth. 
Just so the poet. Reader, this 

Is not our own hypothesis ; 

Or, if our own original, 

The notion others have as well 
(But in their contemplations, 

Not these associations), 

For Gray speaks of a Milton mute, 
Inglorious, who, beyond dispute, 
According to the poet's view, 

Was born, but wanted making too. 
If this be right, here we shall see 
Most palpable deficiency, 

And find him of his glory shorn— 
No poet, though a poet born. 

The point of error seems to be, 

In weighing things abstractedly. 
Considered thus, we must demur 
To say, ‘ Poeta nascitur ;’ 

‘We cannot say, ‘ Poeta fit,’ 

For that is quite as far from right ; 
But, as it is remarked above, 
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CRUELTY TO ANIMALS—SONNET. 
Aas! that man, to whom God’s grace hath given 
To rule o’er all created below, 
Which walk the earth or with the waters flow, 
Should so abuse the gift of bounteous Heaven, 
As to behave more like the beasts, which, driven 
By passions wild, no ruth or pity know, 
Than one in whom the plants ethereal grow 
Of reason and of conscience ; which, like leaven, 
Should permeate the mass of human deeds, 
And give man’s life and character a mark 
Of gentleness ; which, when some sufferer bleeds, 
Would stay, and to its sad, dumb moanings hark, 
Rather than cause or see whate’er exceeds 
Of needful suffering the infliction dark. iw 
PHYSICAL FACTS. 


As an instance of the adaptation between the force of 
gravity and forces which exist in the vegetable world, we 
may take the positions of flowers. Some flowers grow 
with the hollow of their cups upwards ; others ‘hang the 
pensive head,’ and turn the opening downwards. The 
tions in these cases depend upon the length and flexi- 
ility of the stalk which support the flower, or, in the case 
of the euphorbia, the germen. It is clear that a very slight 
alteration in the force of gravity, or in the stiffness of the 
stalk, would entirely alter the position of the flower-c 
and thus make the continuation of the species impossible. 
We have, therefore, here a little mechanical contrivance, 
which would have been frustrated if the proper intensity 
of gravity had not been assumed in the reckoning. An 
earth, greater or smaller, denser or rarer, than the one on 
which we live, would require a change in the structure and 
strength of the footstalks of all the little flowers that hang 
their under our hedges. There is something curious 
in thus considering the whole mass of the earth, from pole 
to pole, and from circumference to centre, as employed in 
motion of its vegetable th.— Whewell. 
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} The root is there, and the stem too, 4 * 
The leaf and flower, in embryo ; K < 
| 
aralytic: the exhalations of tea produce headache, giddi- ¢ | 

Poets must both together prove ; 

Therefore be thus the proverb writ, ' 

* Poeta nascitur et fit.’ 


